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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations of the several 
institutions listed below show that they are not maintaining conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure in accordance with academic custom and 
usage as formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this Association, by the 
Association of American Colleges, and by representatives of the American 
Association of University Women, the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the National Association 
of State Universities, and the American Council on Education. 


Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that cen- 
sure is visited by this Association either upon the whole of that institution 
or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. 
This procedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for member- 
ship in the Association, nor does it affect the individual rights of our 
members at the institution in question, nor do members of the Association 
who accept positions on the faculty of an institution whose administration 
is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is published for the 
sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, and the 
public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on 
or removed from this censured list only by vote of the Association’s 
Annual Meeting. 


The censured administrations together with the dates of these actions 
by the Annual Meeting are listed below. Reports of investigations were 
published as indicated by the Bulletin citations: 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, December, 1939 
Florida (October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

Montana State University, Missoula, December, 1939 
Montana (Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; December, 1939, 
pp. 578-584; February, 1940, pp. 73-9!) 

West Chester State Teachers College, December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, December, 1935 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors, held in New Orleans, Louisiana, at the 
Jung Hotel on December 27 and 28, 1939, was attended by 196 
registered delegates and members from 125 colleges and universities 
and by many visitors. 

At the opening session, Professor Anna E. Many of Newcomb 
College, Tulane University, chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements, introduced Professor H. S. Mayerson, Tulane Uni- 
versity, a member of the committee, who gave an interesting ad- 
dress of welcome. His words of greeting contributed much toward 
creating a congenial atmosphere which seemed to prevail throughout 
all the sessions despite a few somewhat stormy moments which 
are not unique in the history of annual meetings. 

As indicated in the announcement of the meeting in the Decem- 
ber Bulletin, the program consisted of significant committee re- 
ports followed by discussion and Association action, a symposium 
on college and university government, the annual report of the 
General Secretary, and addresses by several outstanding members 
of the Association. 

The Committees reporting were: A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure by the Chairman, Professor W. T. Laprade of Duke Uni- 
versity; T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and Uni- 
versity Government by the Chairman, Professor Paul W. Ward of 
the Washington office; O on Organization and Policy by the Chair- 
man, Professor W. W. Cook of Northwestern University; and the 
Special Committee to Study the Desirability of Advertising 
Vacancies in Teaching Positions, by Professor George Boas of the 
Johns Hopkins University, in the absence of the Chairman, Pro- 
fessor D. G. Foster of Swarthmore College. 

The Annual Dinner was held on the evening of December 27. 
The dinner speakers were Professor Louise Pound of the University 
of Nebraska and Professor Mark H. Ingraham of the University 
of Wisconsin. Professor Pound spoke on the subject, “The A. A. 
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U. P. and the A. A. U. W.” Professor Ingraham gave the retiring 
President’s address. His subject was, “Super-Sleep, a Form of 
Academic Somnambulism.” The toastmaster for the dinner was 
Professor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago. 

At the luncheon meeting on December 28, the speakers were 
Professor Alzada Comstock of Mount Holyoke College, Vice- 
President of the Association, who spoke on the subject, “Uni- 
versity Women and the World Crisis,” and Professor H. C. Lan- 
caster of the Johns Hopkins University who spoke on the subject, 
“Memories and Suggestions.” Professor Lancaster is a charter 
member of the American Association of University Professors. In 
his informal address, he presented an interesting account of some 
of the ‘“‘perplexing”’ problems that were dealt with at the organiza- 
tional meeting of the Association in 1915. 

The major portion of the afternoon session of December 28 was 
taken up with the symposium on college and university government, 
which followed the report of Committee T. At this symposium, 
the following papers were presented: “The Executive Council Planof 
Administrative Organization at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy,” Professor Horace N.Gilbert; “Departmental Organization at 
the University of Wisconsin,” Professor W. F. Twaddell; “The Ex- 
ecutive Committee System at the University of Michigan,” Pro- 
fessor Clarence D. Thorpe; and “The Administrative Code of the 
University of Washington,” Dean Frederick M. Padelford. 

The principal business before the Annual Meeting was the con- 
sideration of proposed constitutional amendments submitted by 
the Committee on Organization and Policy, the consideration of 
the recommendations of the Special Committee to Study the De- 
sirability of Advertising Vacancies in Teaching Positions, the 
election of officers and Council members, and the consideration of 
Committee A and Council recommendations in reference to cen- 
sured administrations. 

All of the proposed constitutional amendments were adopted. 
The more significant of these constitutional changes are concerned 
with eligibility for membership. The two-year teaching require- 
ment for Active membership has been eliminated. Teachers on 
the faculties of independent junior colleges are now also eligible 
for membership in the Association. The Council at its spring 
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meeting in April will determine which of the accredited independ- 
ent junior colleges are to be admitted to the Association’s eligible 
list. Teachers and investigators on the faculties of colleges and 
universities on the Association’s eligible list may now be nominated 
for membership by any one Active Member instead of three mem- 
bers as previously required. The principal purposes of these 
several constitutional changes are to facilitate admission to mem- 
bership in the Association and to make membership available to 
all those engaged in the work of teaching and research at the col- 
lege and university level (for explanation and texts of the amend- 
ments, see report of Committee O in October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 
429-436). 

The recommendations concerning the desirability of advertising 
teaching vacancies were adopted (for text of recommendations, see 
December Bulletin, pp. 512-513). 

The following officers were elected: Professor Frederick S. 
Deibler, Northwestern University, President; Professor John Q. 
Stewart, Princeton University, First Vice-President; and Pro- 
fessor Laura A. White, University of Wyoming, Second Vice- 
President. Also elected were the following ten members of the 
Council for the three-year term ending December 31, 1942: Pro- 
fessors Frank L. Griffin, Reed College; Fowler V. Harper, Indiana 
University; Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley College; John Ise, 
University of Kansas; G. W. Martin, State University of Iowa; 
Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; H. L. Osterud, 
Medical College of Virginia; Harald S. Patton, Michigan State 
College; Horatio Smith, Columbia University; and Marie J. 
Weiss, Tulane University of Louisiana. 

On recommendation of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure and the Council, the Annual Meeting voted to remove 
from the Association’s list of censured administrations the State 
Board of Higher Education (North Dakota) and to place on the 
censured list the administrations of the following schools: West 
Chester State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania; 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; John B. Stetson 
University, De Land, Florida; St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri; and Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 

Several issues were referred by the Council and the Annual Meet- 
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ing to the Committeeon Resolutions consistingof Professors George 
Boas of the Johns Hopkins University, Chairman; Walter G. 
Cady of Wesleyan University; Charles B. Hale of the University 
of Maryland; W. T. Laprade of Duke University; and Blanche 
H. Dow of Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest). The 
committee made two reports, one at the close of the first session on 
December 27 and the other at the close of the third session on 
December 28. The following resolutions presented by the com- 
mittee were adopted: 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 extend its greetings 
to its first president, Professor John Dewey, on his eightieth birth. 
day, which is being commemorated by the American Philosophical 
Association now in session in New York City. His mature en- 
lightenment has been an example not only to his fellow philoso- 
PI ers but also to his colleagues throughout the teaching profession. 

he General Secretary is instructed to telegraph this message to 
the President of the American Philosophical Association and to 
Professor Dewey. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939, having removed the 
State Board of Higher Education (North Dakota) from its list of 
censured administrations, congratulate the State Board on its 
action as well as the citizens of North Dakota who have provided 
safeguards for the future of education in their State. The injustice 
to individual teachers and to higher education in general was 
committed by the Board of Administration acting in 1937, which 
the present State Board of Higher Education ion supplanted. 
The present Board has satisfactorily righted this wrong by offering 
to restore all dismissed teachers to their previous positions. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 reaffirm the resolution 
passed at its Annual Meeting of 1938 which expressed its abhor- 
rence of the actions of governments which impede by racial, re- 
ligious, and political persecution the discovery and dissemination 
of truth. Since that time the world has seen the increasing weak- 
ening of learned institutions, not only by political oppression but 
also by military aggression. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors sends to its fellows in all lands suffering from 
such tragedies its deepest sympathy and pledges itself to do its 
utmost to prevent a similar situation in its own country. 
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Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939, recognizing the pos- 
sibility of this country’s being influenced by the psychology of belli - 
erency with the consequent abridgment of freedom of pee, 
assembly, and of the press and the impeding of free discovery and 
of the dissemination of truth, as was the case between1914 and1918, 
reaffirm its traditional policy of making every effort to preserve 
—- liberties, be they challenged by political party or private 
orce. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 invite the attention of 
the Bureau of Immigration and other proper officials to the injus- 
tice done to bona fide students, teachers, and other scholars who 
are forcibly deported to countries where they will inevitably meet 
with imprisonment or other forms of persecution. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 express its appreciation 
of the services of Professor Mark H. Ingraham who is retiring as 
its President. His term of office has seen the rise of difficult and 
unusual problems and he has been unsparing of his time and good 
will in meeting them. His tolerance of discussion and observance 
of parliamentary procedure, his open-mindedness, and good humor 
have made his administration memorable. 


Be It Resolved: that the American Association of University 
Professors at its Annual Meeting of 1939 express its gratitude to 
the Committee on Local Arrangements which has acted as host to 
the Annual Meeting of the Association. All the members in at- 
tendance appreciate the charm of New Orleans as well as of the 
institutions which it houses, and attribute much of the success of 
the 1939 meeting to the atmosphere of comfort and friendliness 
in which it was set. 


There will be published in the April Bud/etin complete records of 
the Annual Meeting and the regular winter Council meeting held 
in connection with the Annual Meeting. 

In this issue there are published the annual reports of the 
General Secretary and of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, the address of welcome by Professor H. S. Mayerson, and 
the retiring presidential address by Professor M. H. Ingraham. 
In the April Bulletin there will be published the annual report of 
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Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government and the papers presented in the symposium 
on college and university government. The other speakers on the 
program have also been requested to submit manuscripts for 
publication. 


1 West 89th Street 
New York City 


§ January 1940 


Dear Dr. Himstead: 


The telegram sent from the New Orleans meeting was received 
and was read by President Ducasse at the Thursday morning 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association here. 

Needless to say, I cherish the greeting and wish I could thank 
adequately all who took part in sending it. 

With warm regards and good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
(S) Joun Dewey 


| 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME!’ 
By H. S. MAYERSON 


As President of the Tulane University chapter of the Associa- 
tion, it gives me great pleasure to welcome you to New Orleans. 
We are sensible of the fact that, to many of you, this trip to the 
deep South has been in the nature of a pilgrimage, involving the 
expenditure of considerable time, energy, and monies. That you 
have come in spite of these handicaps is very flattering to us. 

Our Chamber of Commerce holds that New Orleans is America’s 
most interesting city. In their various pamphlets, which most of 
you have no doubt seen, they describe the foundation of the city 
on March 2, 1699, by the Canadian sailor Iberville and his brother 
Bienville, and give you the interesting story of its development to 
the present time, “a city of over a half million people, with a land 
area of 196 sq. miles, the metropolis of the South, with rare old- 
world and new-world charms, world-famous restaurants, etc.” 
The Chamber of Commerce is perhaps (and pardonably so) too 
enthusiastic in some of its descriptions but we do hope and feel 
that you will find much of interest in our old French Quarter, the 
Vieux Carré, the Mississippi River with its levees and docks, the 
Garden District, etc. We trust you will find time in your busy 
schedule to see something of our city and its attractions. As a 
physiologist, I can recommend our foods as being stimulators of 
gastric secretion par excellence. 

In connection with food, one of the functions of the local commit- 
tee was, as Professor Many has told you, that of arranging for the 
menus of our dinner and luncheon. As we were discussing the 
matter with the chef his face suddenly lit up. “You are to have 
some French professors at your dinner?” he queried. “Yes,” I 
replied, “and English and Spanish and all kinds of professors, too.” 
“But the French professors,” he exclaimed, “they must be given 
something fit to eat!” So, ladies and gentlemen, our meals have 


1 Delivered at the opening session of the Annual Meeting of the Association at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, December 27, 1939. 
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been ordered to suit the palates of our French professors and we 
may have to decide later whether they are an asset or a liability 
to the Association. 

New Orleans is the home of our Universities—Xavier, Dillard, 
Loyola, and Tulane Universities. The latter, Tulane University, 
with which I am more familiar, began as a medical department 
in 1835 and progressed steadily, to become reorganized as a full- 
fledged University in 1882, largely through the generosity of Mr. 
Paul Tulane, a merchant, who in that year gave all of his property 
in New Orleans for, to quote from his letter, “the promotion and 
encouragement of intellectual, moral and industrial education 
among the white young persons in the City of New Orleans, State 
of Louisiana, and for the advancement of learning and letters, the 
arts and sciences therein, my intention being that the benefits 
shall be applied and expended in the city of New Orleans.” Were 
Mr. Tulane alive today, he would be very pleased with many things 
that have been achieved as a result of his benefactions. I believe 
he would, however, be particularly happy to be present at this 
meeting and to realize that New Orleans and Louisiana have grown 
sufficiently in intellectual stature to be honored by you in being 
chosen as your meeting place; that you have come here to discuss 
your varied problems, feeling that you will find a sympathetic en- 
vironment for your deliberations and talks. 

Again let me say that we feel privileged to have you with us, 
that we hope you will find time to play as well as to work during 
your stay in New Orleans and that you will all, individually and 
collectively, be with us soon again. 


SUPER-SLEEP, A FORM OF ACADEMIC 
SOMNAMBULISM' 


By MARK H. INGRAHAM 


I am not sure whether it is a boast or a confession to admit that 
I leave the presidency of the Association with many of the con- 
victions with which I entered. Among mathematicians it is a 
commonplace that one studies a proof not so much to establish a 
fact as to understand the relations involved. I would be willing 
to take the word of Euclid and twenty centuries of scholars for 
the validity of the Pythagorean theorem, but I would be a sorry 
mathematician if I had never understood not only one, but a 
number of its proofs, in order to perceive the relation of the facts 
partially summarized by this theorem to the great body of geom- 
etry. Thus also the two years as president of this Association 
have not been so much an opportunity to find out in what respect 
the dogmas of academic freedom, of academic tenure, and of the 
need for faculty participation in college and university govern- 
ment are wrong, as it has been a chance to discover why they are 
right. 

I have come to believe more and more intensely that persuading 
people to proclaim the right creed rather than the wrong is only 
one step towards our goal. Even success in securing the emotional 
assent that leads to working for a cause, though essential, is not 
sufficient. We must secure an ever-widening circle of scholars in 
faculties and in administrative positions who understand the rela- 
tionships underlying our beliefs and the complexities of putting 
these beliefs into operation. 

It is such an understanding I now discuss. As a point of de- 
parture I introduce the theory of super-sleep, a theory that can 

1 Most of this paper was read as a retiring address at the Annual Dinner of the 
American Association of University Professors on December 27, 1939. Some ma- 
terial, however, has been added. This was mostly matter taken from two talks, 


“The = American Scholarship” and “Incompetence, Laziness and Tenure,” 
which have been given at various chapters of the Association. 
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be merely sketched by a mathematician, but should be amplified 
by the psychologists, described by the linguists and probably 
annihilated by the physiologists. 

There is a form of rest that takes the guise i intense activity. 
For instance, the other night I was home alone, too tired to read 
and not yet having reached the degree of digestive contentment 
that made going to bed seem sensible. What did I do? I com- 
puted the roots of a fifth degree equation. It was spinal reflex 
rather than cerebral. I call this activity super-sleep. If sub- 
consciousness is the doing of mental work without being aware of 
it, we should recognize mental vacuity in the cloak of occupation 
as a form of sleep. I believe that whenever a man performs work 
at a lower level of mental alertness than the work requires, we are 
dealing with either a form of laziness or a form of stupidity. When- 
ever a chapter meeting of the A. A. U. P. stimulates thought and 
understanding we are functioning at a level worthy of the Associa- 
tion. Whenever it is just a meeting leading up to the report that 
there was a meeting and merely fulfilling a psychological need for 
gregarious activity, I believe it is only a form of super-sleep. When 
a university president analyzes and brilliantly expounds faults in 
current education, but gives us as a solution the return to the 
Middle Ages and Thomas Aquinas, he has lapsed into a super- 
doze. It is laziness and stupidity that let striving for a cause 
degenerate into loyalty to a slogan. One wonders why sometimes 
an ardent supporter of academic freedom hedges a little when 
made departmental chairman, collapses as a dean, and becomes 
an opponent as president. Is it pure selfishness? I think not. 
The seed of the trouble was at the start with the man as a pro- 
fessor. He and his colleagues indulged in super-dreams. “‘Aca- 
demic freedom” had been a slogan, not a subject to be understood. 
Never having analyzed what it really meant, what conditions 
were necessary for its maintenance, and at what price other than 
emotion it could be attained, the increasing problems thrust 
upon a man whose time for understanding them was becoming 
less and less caused a breakdown of principle, or as he probably 
would have phrased it, “‘an increase in experience had caused him 
to abandon adolescent ideas.” 

Super-sleep is a form of academic somnambulism in which we 
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all participate. We probably could not stand the pace if we did 
not. However, we are not always justified in using our heels to 
save our heads. There are occasions when it pays to be awake, 
for instance in driving a car or a university. We must be able 
to recognize super-drowsiness when it approaches. Its chief 
symptom is a tendency to over-simplify our thoughts. We re- 
duce many pictures to silhouettes because we are incurable carica- 
turists, and too often we think that we have painted a masterpiece 
of realism. Yet black and white are nearly as rare in ethical and 
intellectual matters as in the colors of nature. We meet very few 
saints in academic life today, but then too we meet very few fiends. 
Ours is not a profession where a moron can easily gain a foothold, 
but our geniuses are readily found because they are so rare. The 
fun of depicting academic life is spoiled, for the honest, by the 
“more or less”: the “more or less” dishonest and the “more or 
less” useful, the “‘more or less” able and the “‘more or less” dumb. 
To this latter class practically all of us belong along the line of at 
least one carefully cherished obtuseness. 

I wish to note some of the over-simplifications that today com- 
plicate academic problems, paying special attention to those that 
impinge on the work of this Association. I shall particularly 
emphasize over-simplifications of thought in regard to academic 
freedom and its correlative academic tenure, and over-simplifica- 
tions of thought in regard to academic government, but I plan 
to add a few remarks on some over-simplifications that creep into 
the discussions of teaching and curriculum and to discuss briefly 
misconceptions concerning the réle of our Association. 


Il 


In examining the problem of tenure we shall start with two 
contrasting syllogisms, indicating some of the mental fixations 
which lead to difficulties of understanding and mistakes of action. 

First Syllogism: 

Major premise. Without academic freedom scholarship is 
barren. 

Minor premise. There is no academic freedom when the 
tenure of the scholar is not fully recognized by the adminis- 
trator and realized by the professor. 
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Conclusion. The tenure of the teacher should be inviolable. 

Compare this with the Second Syllogism: 

Major premise. American education is for the benefit of the 
student. 

Minor premise. An incompetent or lazy teacher robs the 
student of the very benefit our colleges are established to give. 

Conclusion. It is the duty of the administration to dispense 
promptly with such a teacher whenever found. 

Both of these arguments contain enough truth so that a con- 
vinced and convincing speaker can make them overwhelmingly 
plausible. There are men who could dress the seductiveness of 
the first syllogism so that it would sweep us off our feet, and many 
an able administrator could start us singing Old Hundred for the 
stern puritanism of the second. 

But let us look twice. Both arguments are appealing over- 
simplification and can be riddled with ease. They are shoddy. 
To be honest, they were even fixed up to be shoddy, but they were 
not fixed up to be any less substantial than those used by many 
intelligent men discussing this subject. The weakness is due to 
many faults. Essentially, however, the first argument suffers 
from too many ninety per cent truths stated as absolute truths, 
and the second from a vicious non-sequitur. 

Without academic freedom scholarship is barren. Is it? 
“Bitter is the path of one who climbs another man’s stairs” is the 
cry of one enjoying little freedom, but certainly not of a barren 
intellect. The Cambridge of Newton would have been an un- 
pleasant place for one who didn’t fit, the Pisa of Galileo was a 
tyranny, Erasmus constantly charted a course between Scylla 
and Charybdis, and the England of Bunyan was often a prison. 
Two things keep our premise from absolute truth—one the ex- 
plosive quality of certain geniuses that even if fettered will, when 
their hair is sufficiently long, uproot the gates of Gaza; and the 
other the much more prosaic fact that those whose opinions agree 
with the powers-that-be always feel free. There hasn’t been much 
hardship suffered for being a Democrat in Louisiana or a Repub- 
lican in Vermont, and the majority may be intellectually fecund. 

Our major premise is false, but it is the falseness of exaggera- 
tion. It is true that the genius of Dante, of Galileo, of Bunyan 
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burst all bounds, that an Erasmus was not too petulant, and that 
Newton basked in the glory of being an ornament to the leaders 
of Society. Yet you will grant that not every sensitive poet when 
reduced to retainership has the sterner qualities that make him 
experience an earthly purgatory and view an everlasting hell with 
lyric praise of God’s beneficence, and I certainly can assure you 
that not every mathematician is molded from the same clay as 
Galileo. The timid of intellectual power, the inhibited of fine 
sensibilities have contributions to make to civilization that can 
never be done under anything but the greatest freedom. Nor 
are all brains cased in that graciousness of personality that wins 
the liberty of expression denied the boor. We must learn to 
value inteilect even when it does not come in a pleasant housing. 
We may have to eat our spinach to get our iron. Without aca- 
demic freedom the scholarly class will produce less in quantity, its 
production will be out of balance towards an excess of conserva- 
tism, and there will be a warping of the production of the novel so 
that it not only comes in undue proportion from those with some 
maladjustment, but bears the stamp of that maladjustment. 

The normal production of discoveries throughout the whole 
range of science in a world that eagerly asks for this production, 
compared with the many rather bizarre attempts at new forms of 
art in a realm where the academies had attempted to sterilize the 
atmosphere, may indicate that the new is apt to grow more whole- 
somely in a home where it is welcome than in one of unsuccessful 
birth control. 

We can still hold to the premise that academic freedom is neces- 
sary for the fullest and healthiest scholarly productivity, and we 
can recognize that the results of scholarship are of maximum use 
only in a free society. 

Our second premise is also too sweeping. We can not literally 
claim that “‘there is no academic freedom where the tenure of the 
scholar is not fully recognized by the administrator and fully 
realized by the teacher.” In spite of the many places where con- 
ditions exist which for certain groups spell insecurity, there is 
hardly an institution where most of the members of the faculty do 
not feel they have all the freedom they can personally consume. 

A mathematician with good digestion and fair nerves may not 
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find all the rules of tenure necessary to his peace of mind. A 
sociologist of temperament may be capable of little but exhibiting 
that temperament if academic security is not given the strongest 
of guarantees. Our judgment of the degree of security necessary 
to the finest expression of American scholarship must not be 
limited by our own constitution or the distance from the frontier 
of controversy that our subject may enjoy. We need protection 
for the individual. Yet I regret the linguistic habit that always 
associates “rugged” with “individualism.” There are other types 
of individualism to be championed. The orchid requires the 
hothouse; not the oak. 

Another point concerning security of tenure should be driven 
home. Security of tenure that is not recognized by the professor 
is of little use in establishing academic freedom. I know adminis- 
trators who shun any violation of tenure but do not wish their 
faculties to know this is the case, deeming the sense if not the 
actuality of insecurity to be a valuable incentive. Instead, such 
a sense may be a curb that keeps a man from releasing his finest 
constructive thought, but rarely keeps the destructive critic from 
making use of the apparent persecution to give the semblance of 
verity to his assertions. 

We again modify our more sweeping statement, but again find 
an essential truth to which we tenaciously hold. Without se- 
curity of tenure and the knowledge of that security, academic 
freedom will be only partially realized. 

We must slightly modify our conclusion to fit our more realistic 
premises. Yet any tenure plan must be so safeguarded that not 
only the genuine scholar is protected, but that he knows he is. 
American scholarship may blossom and fruit without this, but the 
blossoms will be blackened by frost and the fruit will be pitted 
with wormholes. 

Let us examine the argument of the second syllogism. We 
shall, I believe, find as great truth in its premises as in the first, 
but a weaker connection between the premise and conclusion. 

Even with the addition of the duties of research and publications 
and many other more peripheral responsibilities assumed by or 
thrust upon our institutions of learning, it is still true that the 
chief purpose of most of our colleges and universities is the educa- 
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tion of the student. It is also true that in spite of notable cases 
of self-education, the quality of instruction does count, and count 
vitally in the education and life of the student and the nation, 
and that incompetence has little, and laziness no right of protec- 
tion in the faculties of our institutions. 

But the conclusion that arbitrary dismissals by administrative 
fiat is the proper handling of the matter has no connection with the 
premise. Laws are made to curb the malefactor. Yet in this 
country they throw around the accused a mantle of protection in 
the form of “due process.” Did our ancestors fight for these 
principals to aid the criminal, or was it to be sure that if anyone, 
particularly oneself, were unjustly accused he would not suffer 
unjust punishment? Our law is ever seeking to reach a balance 
that will adequately safeguard us from the tyranny of the racke- 
teer without subjecting us to the tyranny of the dictator. Though 
the emphasis may have to shift to meet the greater danger, we 
will in general be seeking an effective process of curbing crime 
without forgetting that it must be an orderly process and not the 
rule of the vigilante. 

What we seek through any tenure policy is to minimize laziness 
and incompetence without at the same time giving undue power 
to those who may wield it for other purposes. Does allowing 
arbitrary and almost casual dismissals do this? I think not. Our 
chief opportunity is not at the stage of dismissal, but at the stage 
of selection. 

The problem of incompetence is to my mind more genuine than 
the problem of laziness, and here we are met with the disagreeable 
fact that it has its deepest roots in two sources of dishonesty— 
the dishonesty in our graduate schools and our dishonesty to each 
other about our colleagues. Perhaps no blot on our profession is 
darker than the standard of our recommendations. I know one 
graduate dean who admits that “grade points” are only a mild in- 
dication of a student’s genuine worth, but nevertheless bases most 
of his appointments to fellowships primarily on these as meaning 
more than the letters of recommendation he receives. Perhaps 
one way to rate institutions is to see for what institution you think 
your misfits are good enough. Of course, I approve when a man 
excelling in research but a poor teacher moves to an institution 
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which has room for the specialist. Of course, I approve of the 
shifts that sometimes take place for converse reasons. Often 
there is no genuine readjustment, but merely a man unfitted for 
the profession is passed from one institution to another on recom- 
mendations that are genuinely dishonest, or at least leave so much 
to be said that they should be triple spaced to facilitate reading 
between the lines. 

Institutions must be allowed a probationary period to test a 
man, a probationary period that might well be shortened if we 
were ourselves more honest during the time of a man’s graduate 
work, or upon his transfer from our institution to another. 

I strongly believe that tenure should be divorced from rank 
and be recognized earlier than at present. But may I say em- 
phatically that unless we use this probationary period to truly 
select those who will raise the standards of American scholarship, 
it will be inevitable, and I believe desirable, to move backwards 
from the path we are taking. The principle is right when applied 
to the type of persons we hope we are, but unless we have the 
mettle in our character to maintain and improve quality by the 
means of early decision, we do not deserve, and fortunately we 
will not in general get, the privileges we seek. 

We are not merely faced with our own dishonesty but with 
dilatoriness on the part of the administrator, often, I sadly confess, 
the departmental chairman. If a man is only moderately lazy 
and only mildly incompetent and is an acceptable companion onthe 
golf links or at the dinner table, the decision to dismiss is almost 
always unjustifiably postponed—postponed frequently until the 
postponement is accepted as a mistake never to be corrected. I 
personally believe in the limited probationary period more be- 
cause it will dramatize the necessity of a decision than for any 
other reason. If ten incompetents start in the profession and we 
get five out at thirty and none after, it is far better than getting 
none out at thirty and one at fifty. 

Dismissals after delays are more often caused by laziness and 
stupidity than by maliciousness or hardness of heart. When an 
instructor at the end of two years has demonstrated his unfitness 
for a position but the administration finds this out at the end of 
four years and acts at the end of eight, it has unjustifiably sucked 
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the life-blood of a man, perhaps an incompetent one, before dis- 
carding him, but it has done this because of laziness or even good 
nature in not making a prompt evaluation, and stupidity in not 
handling the situation while there was still a valid way. A soft 
heart and a soft head may make a very cruel administrator. 

But let us not think laziness and stupidity fall like the mantle 
of Elijah on deans and presidents. One astute president pointed 
out to me that in recent reports of certain cases the administra- 
tive mistakes were shown to be largely those of the departmental 
chairmen and the other colleagues of the men involved. Touchez! 
He was correct. Nor are all the troubles visited from above. 
Most teachers are honest and well-intentioned. None of us could 
claim for our profession a completely clear score in regard to ob- 
tuseness in human relationship and laziness of understanding. 
I have sometimes felt that three-fourths of the cases that come to 
the attention of Committee A could have been avoided by common 
sense on either side, not necessarily on both. 

Since we desire never to protect incompetence or laziness we 
should realize that a process is necessary for occasionally dismiss- 
ing a man after the probationary period is passed. Attaining 
tenure represents a shift in the burden of proof. At the start the 
individual must prove himself worthy of a place in the profession. 
After attainment it is still possible to separate the undesirable 
person from his position, but the burden of establishing the fact 
that he is undesirable rests on the administration. Of course, the 
easiest thing for the administrator is to wield absolute power, and 
the suddenness and silence of the method is also often easiest for 
the dismissed. If the administrators and the unfit professors were 
the only parties involved there would be much to be said for the 
system. But the same plan could sidetrack the social reformer 
and could muzzle the academic opponent, making a farce of free- 
dom. The fact that in a country where this power is almost uni- 
versally legal it has not in general been abused is to the everlasting 
credit of our administrators. But even if abuse is relatively rare, 
it is frequent enough to damn the system overwhelmingly. We 
must build towards a practice which makes possible a fair hearing 
for the man on continuous tenure whose discharge is proposed; 
a hearing that the accused will be slow to seek without a clear 
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conscience, as it may readily end his academic career, but a hear- 
ing the possibility of which will make the administrator carefully 
search his own conscience before he starts action, and will make 
him day-by-day more careful in selecting an able faculty in which 
there will seldom be the necessity for such occasions. 

Moreover, sickness, accident, and the ticking of the clock may 
lead to a decreased vitality which lessens a man’s competence and 
seems to the robust a form of laziness. But will not the profes- 
sion which shows consideration of such men induce more worthy 
scholars to its ranks? I believe so. We have not as yet coped 
socially with the problem of making the maximum use of men of 
depleted energy who still should have an opportunity to express 
the fine quality of their mind as far as their vitality permits. The 
problem of wisely handling this lessening activity of old age is far 
less serious in institutions with a reasonable retirement system. 

There are two other over-simplifications of thought in regard to 
tenure that are frequently met. The first of these I may call the 
legalistic over-simplification. We have had a recent case where the 
point of view of Committee A was sharply criticized not because 
the professors were dismissed justifiably, but on the ground that it 
was iniquitous to support the right of a professor to tenure when his 
contract clearly allowed termination at the end of the year. This 
desire of boards to shirk responsibility if the law has been literally 
followed is not uncommon. For those granted power, in the hope 
that they will use it for the benefit of society, to rule out considera- 
tions of policy on legalistic grounds is to exhibit a form of laziness 
which, if occurring in a professor, would richly merit dismissal. 

Secondly we have the goad theory. One of the reasons why 
regents and trustees fail to grant tenure is that they feel we need 
the spur of economic insecurity to keep us at the trot. This feeling 
has deep roots. In visiting one fraternity house on a trip to speak 
for the A. A. U. P., the students, after a little edging up to the 
subject, blurted out, “If you can’t fire a professor, will he work?” 
Actually I do not believe that lack of work in the ordinary sense 
is prevalent in American faculties. I admit that we have a sub- 
limated form of laziness that replaces scholarship by committees, 
and good teaching by methodology, but if this is connected with 
tenure at all, it is the result of the nervous excitation of insecurity. 
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Laziness of the garden variety is a rare weed. Somehow by edu- 
cation and by the quality of our production we must secure the 
confidence which in this respect I believe is well merited, and much 
else that we wish to secure will follow. 


Ill 


If a tenure policy is to have the highest usefulness it must have 
three qualities: (1) it must protect academic freedom; (2) it must 
lend to the profession a degree of security that will make it at- 
tractive to the ablest men; (3) it must not be so undiscriminating 
that it opens the students to the abuse of continued instruction 
by men incompetent or lazy as teachers and scholars. This is 
not easy of attainment. The greatest progress that has recently 
been made in connection with tenure has come from the mutual 
honesty of administrators and professors who, becoming aware of 
the extent to which thought on the matter had been too naive, 
began to wrestle with the actual complexities involved. These 
men, your representatives and the representatives of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, sought through their published state- 
ment to codify what might be regarded as a satisfactory tenure 
policy. This may need adjustment to local conditions, but should 
go far to establish a norm. 


We easily secured last year the vote of full approval of this 
statement. We hope that the Association of American Colleges 
will also endorse it. That is well. But far more important is it 
to understand this document, even if it leads to modification or 
dissent, and to try to adopt it for or adapt it to the needs of our 
institutions. We should also remember that it will have large 
effect if the faculties alone, including departmental chairmen, 
fully sense the substance of doctrines contained therein. 


This tenure policy should be used not only as a means of making 
the life of the genuine scholar more pleasant and secure, but as a 
fence to keep out of our profession the dullard and the malingerer. 
Our enthusiasm in fighting for the principles of tenure should be 
lifted by the hope and by the resolution that they will be used to 
raise the teaching and scholarship of our colleges and universities 
to a level far higher than any previously attained. 
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Even in regard to the direct question of the teacher’s freedom 
of expression, much clear thought is needed. It is acknowledged 
that, to quote the statement just referred to, “‘the college or uni- 
versity teacher is a citizen, a member of a learned profession, and 
an officer of an educational institution. When he speaks or writes 
as a citizen he should be free from institutional censorship or dis- 
cipline, but his special position in the community imposes special 
obligations. As a man of learning and an educational officer, 
he should remember that the public may judge his profession and 
his institution by his utterances. Hence, he should at all times 
be accurate, should exercise appropriate restraint, should show 
respect for the opinions of others, and should make every effort to 
indicate that he is not an institutional spokesman.” What means 
should be used to compel recognition and fulfillment of these ob- 
ligations? I believe the answer is, “no official means on the part 
of the university or college.” This is a point on which last year 
the assembled college presidents could not agree among them- 
selves, and which they will again discuss this year. The state- 
ment this Association endorsed, and the statement endorsed by 
the majority of the representatives of the Association of American 
Colleges is, “the judgment of what constitutes fulfillment of these 
obligations should rest with the individual.” It is not only the 
clarity of this statement, a clarity that itself might seem to smack 
of over-simplification, but the examination of other alternatives 
that leads one to this conclusion. Such alternatives, depending 
upon administrative judgments in ridding us of the distasteful, 
too often eliminate the essential contributions of scholarship. 
Moreover, such alternatives place the college in the untenable 
position of responsibility for the public statements of its faculty. 
This, Presidents Lowell and Wriston have pointed out with an 
apprehensive shudder, is more than any administration cares to 
face. 

Frequently I hear the shocked ask, ‘‘you don’t really think Pro- 
fessor Jones has a right to make a fool of himself with impunity, do 
you?” I think the answer is clear—‘‘No. I am not at all inter- 
ested in Professor Jones’ right to make a fool of himself, but I do 
think I have the right to have Professor Jones permitted to make 
a fool of himself.” It is terribly difficult to distinguish between the 
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ten persons who because of stupidity, maladjustment, desire for 
notoriety, or pure cussedness want to change the status quo to 
something worse, and the one seer who gives us a real glimpse of 
how to make the world a better home for our race. The world 
that prosecutes the fool will too often persecute the sage. Al- 
though I know I am no prophet, and hope that I am not a public 
nuisance, I would rather live in a civilization with both than with 
neither. 

Most of my friends consider me a conservative. At least this 
is true in Wisconsin. I firmly believe that of the new ideas that 
are called fool notions, ninety-five per cent are fool notions. I 
have little sympathy with a new suggestion just because some other 
idea that worked out well was once new and scoffed at. I re- 
iterate, at least ninety-five per cent of the so-called fool ideas are 
just that. But the other five per cent contain the vitamins of 
our civilization. I do not believe that our intellectual chemistry 
has reached a point where we can eliminate all the impurities from 
our food and still leave in the elements of life. I believe it is far 
safer to allow people to proclaim their faith so that we may use in 
each generation those new ideas that are necessary to progress 
and trust the common sense of the listeners and the competition 
of other doctrines to eliminate the false. 

Seldom have we more needed to understand the meaning of toler- 
ance. The present war in Europe deeply stirs all of us. We 
appear to face a period when emotions will run so strongly that 
there will be much intolerance of thought. As I find my own feel- 
ings becoming more imperative, I see the greater need of a firm 
grasp on those principles that will make me understand that 
friends now disagreeing with me are just as keen of intellect, as 
pure of motive, and as honest of mind as during the years we 
worked together on other matters. 

We must face the paradox that often the initial struggle for 
freedom has been won by people who are certain that there should 
be freedom for those with whom they agree, but whose convictions 
are not much broader than this. We sing with fervor of the 
“Pilgrim’s feet, whose stern impassioned stress a thoroughfare 
for freedom beat across the wilderness.”” We must remember 
that these feet had crushing heels for those with whom the Pil- 
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grims disagreed, and that the colleges that dotted the wilderness 
were to bring up children to think “‘as they should,” not as havens 
of freedom. From the Magna Charta down, men have frequently 
won freedom for a purpose that did not include in itself freedom 
for others. Some of us believe, however, that these by-products of 
a more liberal mode of life were far finer than the objectives origi- 
nally sought. Too frequently neither the conservative business- 
man nor the radical enthusiast ranks freedom above the immediate 
purpose it is to serve in his hands. Even today only limited 
groups in limited geographic areas seem to care for freedom for 
others than themselves. One such group is our own. 

Tolerance, however, should not lead us to the silly belief that all 
doctrines are equally good simply because they have an equal 
right of promulgation. Scholars should not remain without 
emotion or divorce themselves from the current of passing events. 
They should take a determining part in such events. There are 
doctrines that I believe we should hate with good, whole-hearted, 
evangelical hate. As Professor Sidney Hook in a recent Bulletin 
article (Academic Freedom and the Trojan Horse in American 
Education) pointed out, the proponents of these doctrines often use 
the cloak of freedom for selfish ends or to promote ideologies which 
are the very negation of freedom. There are many abuses of 
freedom in this country that deserve our bitterest condemnation. 
In fact, if exposure and public condemnation are not used society 
will devise means, the use of which will be the first victory of those 
ideas they were designed to combat. Clear knowledge of facts 
and an aroused public opinion are in my judgment effective and 
clean arms in this fight. But if they are not vigorously and 
promptly used it will not be those of us who care for freedom and 
tolerance that later will choose the weapons for the battle. 

In opposition to the theory of official control is the equally 
absurd caricature of freedom, the belief that the professor should 
be free from criticism. One reason why tenure should be firmly 
established is that college presidents and deans could then criticize 
us more without being made to feel they were threatening us. 
The correspondence of Committee A shows many cases of men 
who resent any discussion of the texts they use, the examinations 
they give, or the hours they appear for work. We seek academic 
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freedom so that the force of our criticisms of economic systems, 
of politics, of philosophy, of art, of literature, and of education 
may be of value to society. We ourselves must not have so thin 
a skin as to claim that our actions can not be questioned. It is 
wholesome, if not welcome, to receive criticism from the leaders 
in our own profession, particularly if they have been placed in 
positions of responsibility above us, and from our colleagues and 
students who suffer most severely because of our foolishness or 
ineptness. 


Perhaps I have spent too much space on matters of tenure and 
freedom, but to an unusual extent our Association stands before 
the country as the champion of the cause of sound practice in re- 
gard to tenure and academic freedom. No one will ever hear of 
our obtaining our goal, or abandoning the quest. We have not 
a battle to be won or lost, we have a frontier to defend, and tire- 
some as it may seem, exhortation and analysis will have to remain 
among our weapons. 


IV 


I pass now to other things. May I contrast two philosophies 
of academic government, one of which I believe is basically wrong 
but has been used for such a length of time that from it has arisen 
machinery which works with a fair degree of efficiency and often 
with many good results, the other of which is, I believe, funda- 
mentally right but has been tried in such a fragmentary fashion 
and with such lack of experience that as yet we can not consider 
it genuinely implemented for most effective use in our colleges 
and universities. This implementation is part of our task. 


The first of these philosophies proposes to model university 
government after the hierarchy of control typical of the factory. 
Its use arises from the legal fact that final authority in academic 
matters is almost universally lodged in governing boards, and the 
historic fact that men of success in the business world, either 
businessmen themselves or lawyers, doctors, and ministers, who 
serve and daily deal with businessmen, are selected as trustees. 
These are not only businessmen but busy men. What is more 
natural for such men than to pick a president, make him wholly 
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responsible for recommendations coming to them, and expect him 
to take an authoritarian attitude towards his faculty and his 
students, exercising his authority through an appointed body of 
deans and departmental heads, each with equally dictatorial 
power in a smaller realm. We may be thankful that as a whole 
this authority has not been badly abused and has frequently been 
partially relinquished by use of one plan or another of faculty 
participation. Still, alleviated as it is by tolerance of spirit and 
wisdom of action, we find the ill effects of the system apparent in 
many of our universities and colleges. Even with great good will 
a president can not effectively enlist the cooperation of the faculty 
in the educational enterprise where the sense, the sobering sense, 
of responsibility is lacking. Moreover, not all administrators are 
either tolerant or wise, and certainly this lack of breadth and of 
administrative sense arises among the thousands of somewhat 
casually appointed departmental heads as well as in the hundreds 
of carefully selected presidents and deans. The abuse of power, 
though not typical, is, I am afraid, inevitable under such a phi- 
losophy of control. 

We should, I believe, be partners of the administration in the 
educational enterprise, partners whose duties are large. Primary 
responsibility for educational matters belongs to us and for finan- 
cial matters to the trustees. The lack of respect that trustees, 
perhaps justly, have for the financial acumen of the faculty should 
be the very reason why they should wonder if they, perhaps, are 
not equally ridiculous in educational matters. It is not in general 
superior intelligence but superior experience that makes them 
better businessmen than are scholars. Superior experience should 
equally produce better educators in faculties than in the governing 
boards. University government, however, does not always 
clearly divide itself into these two categories, educational and 
financial, so we must seek a relationship with the administration 
and through it with the governing boards in which it becomes 
natural to be heard sympathetically on matters in which our 
responsibility is secondary and to listen attentively where our 
function is primary. 

There should be larger contacts on matters of university policy 
between our governing boards and our faculties, but I am certain 
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that this should not be more haphazard than at present, nor 
planned along the lines of the church social. Professors sometimes 
fail to remember that regents or trustees often are avid for infor- 
mation that would help them in their difficult tasks, and also 
that they retain some belief in the disinterestedness of scholars. 
This failure of memory may engrave the prejudice of personal 
animosity or the careless gossip of the faculty member upon the 
acts of the governing board. Moreover, the man with the grudge 
is by no means the least garrulous. I feel that as long as a govern- 
ing board carries on work of major educational importance with 
insufficient expenditure of time and often with equally slight prepa- 
ration, what we chiefly need is not more social contact with 
trustees but a combination of delegation of powers to the faculty 
and of greatly enhanced official contact for the board with repre- 
sentatives of the faculty. 

Though the main channel of intercourse between faculty and 
regents may well continue to be the administrative officers, es- 
pecially the president, it still seems to me that a general elected 
committee to iron out sudden difficulties, and committees elected 
to deal with specific matters, such as selection of the president or 
salary policy, can be of utmost use. 

I have stressed the election of such committees. I want to 
add a few words on this subject. Frequently appointed com- 
mittees are stronger and have more special knowledge on the sub- 
ject under discussion than elected committees but they start with 
handicaps which the more delicate the situation is, the more difficult 
they are to overcome. For the faculty this is only mildly impor- 
tant; for the trustees it isessential. Ifthe administration and the 
governing board always fear that the faculty will believe that a 
committee represents these bodies rather than itself, they can not 
rely on cooperation after a decision is made. If the committees are 
elected, a faculty with any experience in self-government and 
any traditions of cohesive functioning will go far in backing the 
actions taken on the advice of such representatives. 

To my mind, even more important than faculty participation 
in the government of the university as a whole is the proper organi- 
zation of departments. The town meeting was perhaps the 
strongest foundation of our representative government. With- 
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out the control of its educational policy, the control of its budget 
recommendations, and the selection of its own chairman, the de- 
partment will fail to function in a way that gives true respon- 
sibility to its members. Without responsibility at the depart- 
mental level, any superstructure of faculty government will to a 
large extent merely impose an inefficient oligarchy on the legal 
structure of an autocracy. 


As yet, however, we must frankly admit that the problem of 
securing faculty determination of educational policy and freedom 
of time for scholarly work has not been solved. California and 
the colleges under the Board of Higher Education of the City of 
New York are instances of institutions striving for something we 
all seek. We should be thankful to them. Yet I believe they are 
all paying a high price in faculty time, and that only in part is 
this an inevitable price. In large measure, with added experience 
greater efficiency can be secured. Model T was a necessary 
antecedent to the V-8. We must try to have our réle of policy- 
determination fulfilled while joyfully accepting and ardently seek- 
ing every relief in detail that we can honestly obtain. 


Admitting there is much to learn about participation in aca- 
demic government, I still believe we should be guided by a phi- 
losophy of partnership, not a philosophy of control. A philosophy 
of control may lead to a violence of reaction that has come, per- 
haps unfortunately, to be expected of labor. Some already be- 
lieve that the best type of organization to represent our profession 
is one modeled after and affiliated with those created in industry 
to wring the maximum from a system of management which at 
times seems to desire to yield a minimum. This I believe is a 
mistake and represents an unnecessarily defeatist attitude, but 
it is a belief to which the system of government of many institu- 
tions lends credence. 


In trying to obtain the goal of enlarged faculty responsibility 
our chapters must be active, but must also exhibit a form of self- 
restraint that will keep them from building loyalties that later, 
when a fuller measure of participation is obtained, might hamper 
the usefulness of their members in the faculty. The chapter’s 
purpose often should be to work itself out of a job. 


— 
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It would be unfortunate indeed if my stress on formal govern- 
ment of institutions should lead you to think that we are wide 
awake when dealing with the educational purposes university gov- 
ernment is designed to serve. This is not the case. The spirit 
of unreasoning defense of outworn concepts which strove to bar 
the modern languages and sciences from the society of approved 
academic subjects still stalks through our corridors. In fact, 
it often has invaded the victor’s camp and has led in some quarters 
to an intolerance of the classics themselves. 

Nor are the proponents of the status quo the only ones whose 
position should be critically analyzed. Some reformers seem to be 
educational sadists who take pleasure in beating their wives whom 
they charge with feeding unwholesome food to the children, but 
who when submissively allowed to select the academic menu, choose 
either a diet of Grecian hors d’oeuvres or a series of a hundred great 
desserts. 

Our teaching theories and practice are a wild phantasm. Young 
women trained in mathematics are hired to teach German, while 
mathematics is taught by the football coach. The fact that teach- 
ing without scholarship is barren leads many to the false conclusion 
that for an instructor research is not only a “sine qua non”’ but an 
ample fulfillment of his obligations. 

Super-sleep appears at times to be an official policy where ex- 
penditure indicates that masonry is valued above a faculty. I 
do not belittle the equipment for scholarly activity. Libraries, 
laboratories, and listeners are essential. We need first-class col- 
lections of books usefully arranged, and I know that in many in- 
stitutions the lack of this is a major drag on the faculty’s activity. 
We need apparatus so that we may wring from nature her secrets 
by use of all the instruments of torture that man’s ingenuity has 
devised. And we need an opportunity to formulate in the give 
and take of the classroom the results of our thought in the library 
and in the laboratory. Moreover, these are symbols for our need 
to hold fast to all that is good both in the knowledge and the tradi- 
tions that come from our predecessors, for the necessity to test not 
only nature but individual endeavor and social endeavor, not with 
the crudest of standards, but with the most searching and un- 
biased, and the necessity to be part of the world in which we live to 
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gain in influence through being heard and to gain in sense of re- 
sponsibility through our knowledge that we are heard. But in 
many institutions of this country the library, the laboratory, and 
the listener have been generously furnished, and in fact at times 
have had lavished upon them a luxury of housing, the funds for 
which might well have been spent on more vital needs. We can 
with profit increase the ratio of work to marble. 


We could feel more comfortable if we performed our adminis- 
trative duties in a frenzied nightmare of committees, proving our 
industry rather than our competence, in order that we might more 
quietly concentrate while tending to strictly scholarly matters. 
However, I believe that like Edison, the men who can concentrate 
intensely are also apt to be those who can remain awake the 
longest. 


I have spent my time discussing the need for careful analysis of 
the educational matters on which much energy of our Associa- 
tion is spent. Nowhere, however, is there greater need for analy- 
sis than in keeping clearly before us the proper nature of our own 
organization. 


As an illustration of this let us consider the work of Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. Even our own members to a 
large extent do not know how it works or what it accomplishes. 
It necessarily makes mistakes. No group dealing with as com- 
plex problems as those submitted to this committee could fail to 
make mistakes, because they would either become involved in 
questions where judgment can not be infallible, or they would be- 
come so inaccurate that that alone would be the cause of blunders. 
The committee is often criticized on the ground that favorable 
settlements for an individual are seldom secured. This is totally 
unjust. In a high percentage of the cases that do not reach the 
newspapers, where no one has called anyone names, and where the 
discussion has been kept on a high plane of courtesy, adjustments 
are made satisfactory both to the administration and institution 
and the professor involved. When this is done there is no report 
published. However, when the dismissal has been made public, 
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where the reaction has become vitriolic, where the newspapers 
have become involved, it is rare that a man is reinstated. In this 
case, usually the best that can be done is to make known the facts 
so that the type of mistake which may have been involved can more 
readily be avoided in the future. The preventive aspect of our 
reports is great. 

It is the purpose of the Association to make our colleges and 
universities into more congenial homes for disinterested scholar- 
ship and vital teaching. Our function is not to pass judgment on 
the opinions of our colleagues but to see to it that those opinions 
have as free access to careful consideration as is possible. This 
means that they should develop in an atmosphere of thought 
and not in an atmosphere of martyrdom. The crown of thorns 
may be noble after convictions are fixed, but it is not a thinking- 
cap. Our membership should include the whole political spectrum 
from reactionary through conservative and progressive to radical, 
but none of these should be allowed to cast a monochromatic hue, 
be it blue or red, over our activity. The type of liberalism we 
stand for is not a part of that spectrum, but is a Jens to insure that 
the light shed on our civilization by American scholarship will be 
the white light formed from many diverse colors. 

There are those who feel that a return from the paths this 
country has recently taken is a vital necessity. We must not allow 
them to use us except to the extent that we can help them secure 
freedom of expression and can give them the purifying influence of 
criticism. There are those who feel that our organization should 
be captured for purposes generally called radical. Again we must 
resist while defending those who would destroy us. 

We must speak courageously, yet at the same time exhibit a 
scholarship whose dogmatism of expression does not outrun the 
degree of certainty in its finding. Most of the opinions which are 
tenaciously held and violently ridiculed are ipso facto neither ab- 
surd nor fully established. If the scholars are to pass fairly on 
what is fine and what is dross in modern life, then, if for no other 
reason than that their opinion may be respected, they should be 
honest about the doubtful points in their own position. 

One thing makes this responsibility doubly imperative, namely 
that it must not be forced upon us from above. It is too easy to 
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interpret honest disagreement and criticism as pig-headed ob- 
stinacy, moral courage as insubordination, and an irritating per- 
sonality as incompetence, to admit the wisdom of economic 
sanctions. Hence, if we are to gain respect for the moderation 
and tolerance in ourselves that we demand in others it will have 
to develop from within. We must fight for the freedom to be in- 
temperate, not because we value intemperance, but because in 
that way only can truly valuable freedom be maintained, and then 
we must strive so to minimize this intemperance that the cost be 
not too great for the purchase. 

When the lines of social cleavage become sharper, when the 
battle of ideologies becomes more bitter, the need of scholars to 
play an intelligent and disinterested, though no less vigorous réle, 
becomes greater. The difficulty of doing so is also greater. 

There may well be greater need for a professional organization 
with our ideals during the next twenty years than during the last. 
We should more completely enlist the energies and the wills of 
our profession than in the past, but woe to us if in the welter of 
conflict our wills and our energies are not directed by the keenest 
intelligence and the greatest awareness of which we are capable. 

The Association should strive to make it possible for the Ameri- 
can scholar to act as the juror of American life because he brings 
to the judgment the inherited insight of the past, the keenest 
instruments and methods of precision of the present, and because, 
while surrounded by circumstances that make it possible for him 
to speak impartially, he cherishes this opportunity to merit and 
win the respect that will make his words, if wise, also useful. 


TasB_e I 


Pending January 1 


Taste II 


efforts to secure adjustments. 


Louisiana, December 28, 1939. 


11 
Revived from former years................. 7 


Pending at end of year................... 13 


* Each “case” refers to a single controversy. At 1 
“cases” were considered. In addition to the 104 cases 
during 1939 dealt with a number of other matters not classified as “cases.” 
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institutions two or more 
sted above, Committee A 


The following statistical tables cover the calendar year, 1939, 
and provide comparisons for the four preceding years: 


Cases:* 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


104 
54 


50 


Cases: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Rejected or requiring no investigation or pub- 

27 10 2 10 24 
Statements published or planned, without 

Visits of inquiry made or planned........... 14 9 II 13 15 
Adjustments made or being sought**....... 23 43 
Procedure not yet determined**............ 3 1B 17 350 


** Prior to 1937, cases of this nature were grouped under the one heading, 
“Otherwise Handled.” The change was made to inform the membership of the 


The above statistical tables indicate again a busier year for 
your Committee than it has ever had previously, if measured by 


1 Presented to the Annual Meeting of the Association at New Orleans, 
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the number of complaints considered. It is also pertinent to re- 
cord that a larger proportion than before of the cases brought to 
our attention in the past year seemed to call for extensive inquiry 
and voluminous correspondence. Some of the cases have had 
unusual angles. There was, for example, one instance of a com- 
plaint by a president that a member of his faculty resigned too 
late in the year and without due previous notice. Experience in- 
dicates that complaints of this type, like those brought to us by 
members of faculties, may have two sides. The evidence indicates 
that this was the case in the complaint of the president referred to, 
and he has withdrawn the complaint. 

Nevertheless it will strengthen the claim of members of faculties 
for the observance of proper procedures by administrative officers 
if they will themselves exercise care to be scrupulously fair in their 
relations with employing institutions. It is unlikely that many 
administrative officers will be disposed to use unfair means to 
prevent a faculty member from transferring from one institution 
to another when it is manifestly to his advantage. In a vast 
majority of cases requests for release are granted late in the academic 
year, whereas late resignations are frequently resented. There 
is an obvious difference between the two procedures, which even a 
professor who thinks himself to be unjustly treated should ponder 
when severing relations with any institution. The Association 
at its Annual Meeting in 1929 passed a resolution on this subject, 
the first point of which is: “Notification of resignation by a col- 
lege teacher ought in general to be early enough to obviate serious 
embarrassment to the institution, the length of time necessarily 
varying with the circumstances of his particular case.” 

It is perhaps worth while to note again that the increase in the 
number of cases left pending at the close of the year is no indication 
of a lack of definiteness or attention to business on the part of 
your Committee. For one thing, December is merely another 
month in the revolving year, with more distractions for your officers 
than others, but having its due quota of complaints and of the 
correspondence involved in their careful consideration. More- 
over, in some cases the mere continuation of correspondence and 
repetition of inquiries afford evidence to the administration com- 
plained of that the Association is watching its behavior. As a 
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result general tenure conditions are improved even though no 
tangible benefit has come to the specific complainant. 

As usual a majority of the complaints seemed to call only for 
negotiation in an effort at adjustment, but unfortunately there 
is again a larger number in which it appeared to be necessary to 
authorize visits of inquiry or investigations. It is well to repeat, 
however, the observation made in previous reports, that it is im- 
possible to investigate all the complaints brought to our attention, 
even when it seems desirable to do so. The responsible officers of 
the Association have to be trusted to select for this expensive and 
painstaking procedure cases which seem to them most likely to 
benefit the profession at large. 

Readers of the Bu/letin will have noted that four of the five 
issues since the last Annual Meeting have carried reports of in- 
vestigations under the auspices of this Committee. There are 
three other reports in preparation of which at least one will be 
published. The Committee has under consideration several 
additional cases in which investigations will probably be made. 
The larger membership recruited from teachers colleges has 
caused an increase in the number of complaints from institutions 
of that type. The election of members from junior colleges will 
likely add both to the number and variety of complaints. 


II 


Vice-President Krey, who is on leave of absence from his uni- 
versity this year, asked to be released from his share in the work 
of the Committee, thus leaving as the active members serving 
with the Chairman, the President of the Association, the General 
Secretary, and the Legal Adviser of the Committee. The Chair- 
man is glad to bear witness to the hearty cooperation among these 
associates and the cheerful assistance given in an effort to perform 
well a task that seems constantly to grow in extent. 

The completion of the term of office of President Ingraham 
makes it appropriate for his colleagues on the Committee to offer 
testimony to the Association of the signal services he has rendered. 
He has had a share in the consideration of every complaint made 
in the past two years and has offered sound and helpful advice. 
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In addition to this written comment, concerning which his suc- 
cessor will find substantial evidence in the files, he has participated 
in personal conferences with both complainants and administrators. 
It is a pleasure to assure the members of the Association that in 
this phase of the duties of the office to which they elected him he 
has set a standard of activity and achievement that it will not be 
easy to surpass. 

The burden of the correspondence and of the painstaking atten- 
tion to details without which the work of the Committee can 
not be done has, as usual, rested upon the General Secretary. 
Only those intimately sharing the work with him can have an 
adequate appreciation of his devotion to the principles which the 
Association seeks to support, his sound judgment, and his persist- 
ence in efforts to apply remedies for real grievances. 

The past Presidents of the Association have continued to give 
advice when called upon. In particular Professor Carlson has 
not only been ready with wise counsel but has taken time to share 
personally in two investigations in as many years. To him and to 
all of the other members of the sub-committees who have partici- 
pated in these investigations, the Association and the profession 
are under obligations that only a few will ever appreciate and 
that mere gratitude can never repay. The work of the Committee 
can not go forward creditably unless others like these will feel the 
impulse, when asked to do so, to give time and energy and to risk 
misunderstanding for the sake of the general good. 

Experience still seems to indicate that the most effective ap- 
proach to an institution where trouble exists is the complaint of a 
member of the faculty who has a specific grievance. If no member 
of a faculty will proffer a complaint or if in the judgment of the 
responsible officers of the Association the complaint proffered 
seems not to be sufficiently substantial, there is little that the 
Association can do in a given case. The officers welcome infor- 
mation concerning general conditions at an institution, and such 
information is frequently material in estimating the merits of a 
specific complaint. But responsible executives of a college or 
university, when approached with a complaint, are apt to request 
names and cases, and the officers of the Association can make 
little or no headway unless they are in a position to comply with 
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this request. It is not sufficient that someone else notify the 
officers of the Association that grievances, however genuine, exist. 
It is necessary to have the consent of the complainant to use his 
name and his case as the basis of inquiry. Otherwise there is as 
much chance of doing harm as good. 


The officers of the Association naturally sympathize with their 
colleagues in institutions which suffer because of political or eco- 
nomic conditions in a state or region. One such situation has 
come to our attention in the past year. But, aside from general 
pronouncement of disapproval, the Association at large can do 
little to mitigate economies imposed in such cases, however short- 
sighted, unless specific complaint is made that they are adminis- 
tered in a manner unjust to definite individuals or groups within 
an institution. The duty of promoting a public sentiment in 
favor of more adequate support of such institutions naturally falls 
upon leaders in the localities involved. Members of faculties in 
these communities who do not themselves share places of leader- 
ship may well canvass with leaders and the public the unwisdom 
of a policy which even in an emergency curtails too sharply the 
support given to education and scholarship. The responsible 
officers of the Association are anxious and willing to render any 
possible service in such cases, but their active intervention would 
usually be impolitic and might be resented and thus prove an 
actual disservice. 


III 


Events in the world at large and the experience of the officers 
of the Association in the past year or two suggest two general 
topics for comment. The outbreak of war in Europe makes it 
even more imperative than hitherto that thoughtful people be on 
their guard in this country if we are to preserve the large measure 
of freedom characteristic of our way of life. If that freedom is 
to be preserved anywhere, it would seem that colleges and uni- 
versities are citadels that ought to be dedicated to its defense. 

When the behavior of some nations is such as to inspire indigna- 
tion in those who love justice and when popular feeling is aroused 
in consequence, we are easily tempted to identify our own opinions 
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of the moment with the right and to seek to suppress divergent 
views. Such is not the way of liberty, and we need in times like 
the present to discipline ourselves towards the toleration of those 
who insist upon exploring notions with which we disagree. 

Some public leaders, jealous of the good name of institutions 
established for the education of youth, anxious to safeguard the 
minds of students from contamination by doctrines esteemed by 
the majority to be dangerous, would have us eliminate from college 
and university faculties those who do not conform to accepted 
patterns of thought and exclude from the halls of learning those 
who dare to call in question the current social organization or con- 
ventional behavior. Some would go so far as to exclude from 
libraries literature containing expositions of views that are ex- 
tremely unorthodox. 

With these missionaries of fear and apostles of inertia abroad 
and active, it may not be amiss to remind ourselves again of the 
implications of freedom, of the advantages of tested knowledge, 
of the security arising from an honest willingness to search for 
truth and to face things as they are. From the beginning, our 
government was founded on the assumption that a majority of 
the people, if properly canvassed, will respond to sane leadership 
and may be trusted as a rule to support that which is sound and 
to reject that which is unwholesome. If this is a safe premise, 
and it is supported by the Bill of Rights which is a part of the 
Constitution of the United States, we need not fear to tolerate on 
the platform any orderly speakers who can find audience or to 
allow any author to print who can find readers. This is the ac- 
cepted method by which the public at large in the United States 
is assumed to be moved to accept some leaders and the issues with 
which they identify themselves and to reject others less able to 
win popular favor. If this freedom of public discussion is a neces- 
sary part of the method by which we are wont to select leaders 
and decide questions concerning which there is a difference of 
opinion, it is aJl the more important that even greater freedom 
prevail in the institutions of learning where potential leaders 
are trained and where conventional habits and accepted notions 
are and ought to be systematically tested to see whether they may 
not perchance be improved. If the young men and women ad- 
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mitted to colleges and universities may not in their formative 
years be permitted to hear all sides of contentious questions with a 
confident expectation that most of them will develop the ability 
to discriminate between that which is impracticable and dangerous 
and that which is just and sound, we can scarcely anticipate that 
the populace will behave with sanity, and our government can 
not be expected to endure. 

No doubt one of the functions of colleges and universities, as of 
the lower schools, is to transmit to youths the heritage of the ages, 
the knowlege, the techniques, the traditions that have contributed 
to establish and maintain society and to enrich life. But each 
generation of youth has to possess itself anew of these things, 
which have become commonplaces to some of its elders. It is a 
poor recommendation of the way of life we wish to perpetuate if 
we are afraid to trust those who come after us to test for themselves 
that which we esteem to be good. Institutions and assumptions 
which are endangered by discussion or counter-arguments may not 
deserve to endure. Youths not permitted to explore and under- 
stand the weaknesses as well as the strength of the heritage which 
we depend upon them to preserve and enhance ought not to be 
blamed if, when they come into positions of responsibility, they 
are victims of fallacies exploded in the past, and insist upon trying 
again for themselves experiments which have previously failed. 

If we are to preserve any considerable measure of free public 
discussion, it is important that we seek to guide the youths who 
are the potential leaders of the future toward an understanding 
for themselves of the implications of the questions with which the 
best minds of the past have wrestled and of the wisdom slowly ac- 
quired by experience. We can not for long in a free society segre- 
gate them from different views and indoctrinate them only with 
that which seems to us to be good. Moreover, if we lack faith 
in the generation that is to follow, it matters little with what zeal 
we guard that which seems to us to be truth and right. If we do 
believe in the future of the race, we need not hesitate to trust suc- 
ceeding generations to accept any genuine wisdom we transmit, 
regardless of arguments against it. 

In short, at a time when many nations, regarded as civilized, 
have resorted to force and when prejudices are mobilized among 
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their peoples to support causes which they esteem good, we in 
this country are fortunate in having an interval of peace in which 
to canvass the issues in this controversy. If the way of freedom 
is a sound condition of life, we need especially to guard it now, to 
demonstrate by our behavior that we have the courage of our be- 
lief in it. We are, therefore, under obligation to defend the right 
of any minority to be heard which uses the method of discussion 
and open appeal, even though it may advocate that with which we 
disagree. Only thus can we consistently defend for ourselves a 
right to be heard should a temporary wave of mass prejudices 
leave us in a minority. 

An academic community is the safest place to hear and examine 
proposals of change, because its members have presumably de- 
veloped the habit of listening to such suggestions with a critical 
mind and of testing their merits with a suitable technique. College 
and university platforms, therefore, ought to be more readily 
available than others for those who would give voice to proposals 
which they esteem to be for the public good. An academic com- 
munity has an additional reason for being thus tolerant, that only 
by preserving for its own members the right to propound and test 
hypotheses that may prove to be unsound can it have hope of 
pursuing with security the quest for truth. 


IV 


The defense of freedom may sometimes lead us into a paradox 
that has complications. Several of the cases with which we have 
dealt in the past year and some of those which we still have under 
consideration illustrate the point. There are institutions in this 
country affiliated in the same associations with and similar in 
organization to liberal colleges and universities which in some 
particulars depart from the standards usually set for such in- 
stitutions. Such institutions are in fact proprietary in char- 
acter. From its beginning the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors has recognized the existence and the right to exist 
of these institutions. The first report of its Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure contained several paragraphs which 
are pertinent to the subject: 
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If a church or religious denomination establishes a college to be 
governed by a board of trustees, with the express understanding 
that the college will be used as an instrument of propaganda in 
the interest of the religious faith professed by the church or de- 
nomination creating it, the trustees have a right to demand that 
everything be subordinated to that end. If, again, as has hap- 
pened in this country, a wealthy manufacturer establishes a spe- 
cial school in a university in order to teach, among other things, 
the advantages of a protective tariff, or if, as is also the case, an 
institution has been established for the purpose of propagating the 
doctrines of socialism, the situation is analogous. All of these are 
essentially proprietary institutions, in the moral sense. They do 
not, at least as regards one particular subject, accept the principles 
of freedom of inquiry, of opinion, and of teaching; and their 
purpose is not to advance knowledge by the unrestricted research 
and unfettered discussion of impartial investigators, but rather to 
subsidize the promotion of opinions held by the persons, usually 
not of the scholar’s calling, who provide the funds for their main- 
tenance. 


The earlier Committee distinguished between these institutions 
of what it called “the proprietary type” and those “‘under denomi- 
national auspices,” whose trustees have “‘no responsibility for 
the spread of specific doctrines.” The “former class of institu- 
tions,” the Committee observed, “constitute a private or proprie- 
tary trust, the latter constitute a public trust. The trustees are 
trustees for the public. In the case of our state universities this 
is self-evident. In the case of most of our privately endowed 
institutions, the situation is really not different. They can not 
be permitted to assume the proprietary attitude and privilege, 
if they are appealing to the general public for support. Trustees 
of such universities or colleges have no moral right to bind the 
reason or the conscience of any professor. All claim of such right 
is waived by the appeal to the general public for contributions 
and for moral support in the maintenance, not of a propaganda, 
but of a non-partisan institution of learning. It follows that any 
university which lays restrictions upon the intellectual freedom 
of its professors proclaims itself a proprietary institution, and 
should be so described whenever it makes a general appeal for 
funds; and the public should be advised that the institution has no 
claim whatever to general support or regard.” 
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Seven years earlier, in a well considered report to his board of 
trustees, the president of a small college under denominational 
auspices tried in his own way, with perhaps more feeling, to dis- 
tinguish between what he termed a “sectarian college,” that is 
one “maintained for the express purpose of promulgating the 
peculiar views of a sect,” and an institution merely fostered and 
supported by an organized religious group. It seemed to him to 
be an appropriate activity of such groups to support colleges of 
the liberal arts and sciences. “If education,” he said, “is pre- 
eminently a moral duty, if its interest requires support of the 
strongest motive in the character of a people, then there is every 
reason why a church should be more intensively committed to 
education than any other organization among men.” But, he 
continued, “should a religious organization degrade this sacred 
duty to a sinister purpose, should it make the school an agency of 
denominational intrigue, it would surrender every claim to the 
respect of earnest men who labor for the welfare of mankind.” 

One may doubt that it is wholesome to have in society colleges 
or universities of the proprietary or sectarian type and yet feel 
that it is one of the duties of this Association to defend the right 
in this country of groups that care to do so to establish institu- 
tions for the avowed purpose of inculcating specified opinions or 
doctrines that appear to them to be good. But it would seem to 
be obligatory that such an institution, when seeking public sup- 
port, when enrolling students, when appointing members of its 
staff, take pains to make clear the restrictions it places upon free- 
dom which differentiate it from the ordinary colleges and univer- 
sities in which no such restrictions are imposed. Those who 
claim the privilege of making such departures from the established 
rule assume for themselves the responsibility of making clear to 
those concerned the peculiarities which thus set them apart. 

We may insist upon this fact and at the same time take it for 
granted that a college sponsored by a religious denomination will 
normally be a more congenial place than some others for students 
from families affiliated with the supporting group. Other things 
being equal, candidates for appointment to the staff of such an 
institution who are members of the sponsoring denomination will 
usually have preference. Courtesy may deter a member of the 
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faculty who is not affiliated with the dominant supporting group 
from engaging in activities generally known to offend the sen- 
sibilities of the people with whom he works. But, once he is en- 
gaged as a member of the staff of such an institution, he holds his 
appointment on the same basis as his fellows among the fraternity 
of scholars and teachers, subject only to the specific terms stipu- 
lated at the time of appointment. 

There are a few institutions of the proprietary or sectarian type 
which carefully specify in advance that which is to be affirmed 
and taught concerning certain subjects and which pledge in writing 
members of their faculties to uphold by precept and example the 
points thus made clear. The present officers of this Association 
have felt that such institutions were free thus to restrict members 
of their faculties and have wasted little time or sympathy on com- 
plainants who, having thus definitely pledged themselves by formal 
contract, have later wished both to retain their appointments and 
to recover the freedom we seek to defend for other teachers and 
scholars. The difficulty is not with the few institutions which are 
thus frank and precise in their agreements, but with those which 
covet for themselves classification with the freer colleges and uni- 
versities and yet would impose upon members of their faculties 
an obligation to conform to certain of the beliefs and practices 
of the administrative officials of the institution or of the supporting 
organization. To repeat, this Association would not deny to a 
group which desires to do so the right to support an institution for 
propagating its views. It merely insists that such an institution 
ought not to be represented to the public as a college or university 
for the promotion of the liberal arts and sciences, in which scholars 
and teachers are free to seek and impart truth in all of its aspects. 
Furthermore, such an institution ought to be careful to stipulate 
in advance of employment the particulars in which it insists that 
members of its staff adhere to prescribed doctrines and practices. 
Otherwise, it must be assumed that a member of its staff is free to 
engage in the normal activities of a teacher and scholar. 


A formal contract with precise terms has much to recommend 
it, even in institutions which do not desire to impose restrictions 
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upon members of its faculty, but there is a possibility that it may 
be abused. Such a contract is chiefly of advantage in the period 
when the relations between the institution and a member of its 
faculty are in the initial stage. It is a safeguard for both a younger 
scholar or teacher and the institution in the period of apprentice- 
ship or in the case of an older teacher or scholar who transfers from 
one institution to another. It serves a useful purpose in many 
institutions as a record of legal obligation, made from year to 
year without regard to the customary rights of tenure. It is an 
abuse of the contract when an institution uses it in the case of 
members of the faculty who have served satisfactorily over a 
period of years to stipulate conditions which might at the end of a 
specified period be made a basis of dismissal without a hearing. 
Inevitably, in such cases, the faculty member becomes suspicious 
that the administrative officers contemplate action against him, 
and thus a state of mind is induced which prevents him from doing 
the best work of which he is capable. It is a more suitable pro- 
cedure for the administrative officers to bring definite charges in 
the case of each member of the staff whose services are found to 
be unsatisfactory. These charges may and should be in the na- 
ture of informal, constructive suggestions as long as there is a 
possibility that the defects complained of may be remedied; they 
should have a more formal character when they are to be made a 
basis for action, and when, consequently, the member of the fac- 
ulty may request a hearing. 

On the other hand, it does not add weight to his case when a 
complainant tenders, though under pressure, a resignation to take 
effect after a specified interval and later asks the cooperation of 
the Association in averting an alleged injustice to which he has 
already formally agreed. In cases where a member of the faculty 
acquiesces in the view of the administrative authorities that his 
continued services in the institution will not prove satisfactory, 
the fairest arrangement possible may be a mutual agreement to 
terminate the appointment after a reasonable period, but a faculty 
member who enters into such an agreement ought to consider well 
its consequences in advance; he ought not to accept such an offer 
and later complain of unjust treatment with any expectation of 
obtaining effective assistance. 
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It is scarcely an adequate safeguard of either freedom or tenure 
to notify a member of a faculty of long standing that while he is 
in no danger of dismissal he has lost the confidence of the adminis- 
trative authorities and therefore can not expect further advance- 
ment. Presumably, in cases where no infringement of academic 
freedom is intended, such a loss of confidence would arise from 
incompetence, indolence, or similar shortcomings which might 
better be alleged in definite terms with a view to suitable action. 
This action might of course involve a hearing, if one were asked by 
the member of the faculty, which would at least demonstrate the 
good faith of the administrative officers, whether or not it con- 
vinced the professor concerned that their action was just. As long 
as a member of a faculty is retained on indefinite tenure he would 
seem to be entitled to have his claims for advancement canvassed 
on their merits in the manner customary for his colleagues. 

Any other procedure would soon induce in the professor so 
notified a state of mind inhibiting growth and affecting seriously 
the quality of the services rendered to the institution. Such a 
notification is different from frank recognition in consultation 
with younger members of the staff of what is all too frequently 
the hard fact, that there is for the moment no prospect of vacancies 
in higher ranks making possible advancement on the basis of 
merit. There is, of course, no implication that the responsible 
authorities after canvassing a case ought to recommend advance- 
ment on any other basis than merit. But as long as a member of 
the staff is retained, and vacancies in the higher ranks occur, it 
would seem to be his right to have his deserts considered, and 
he should not be stopped from advancement by an act of 
authority. 

Experience demonstrates that emphasis on such technical points 
as these is sometimes necessary, but the officers of the Associa- 
tion—and, it is to be hoped, its members—are naturally more 
interested in the spirit than in the letter of the law. Neither the 
tenure which we claim nor the freedom which we seek thus to 
secure can be safeguarded except in institutions where the trustees, 
the administrative officers, and the members of the faculty are all 
sensible of their larger responsibilities to each other and to society 
at large. We can not repeat too often that the good examples 
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usually set by the majority of the better institutions constitute 
the most powerful sanction that we have or can have for the 
principles which it is the function of your Committee to promul- 
gate and enforce. 


For the Committee: 
W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


Statement of Principles, 1938 


Epiroriat Note: Statement of principles concerning academic 
freedom and tenure formulated by representatives of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and of the American Association of 
University Professors at joint conferences on October 4, 1937, 
January 22, 1938, and October 17-18, 1938, and agreed upon at 
the joint conference on October 18, 1938. This statement was 
endorsed by the American Association of University Professors at 
its Annual Meeting on December 27-28, 1938. 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understand- 
ing and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement 
upon procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. 
Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher’ 
or the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon 
the free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A suf- 
ficient degree of economic security to make the profession attrac- 
tive to men and women of ability. Upon freedom and economic 
security, and hence upon tenure, depends the success of an in- 
stitution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in 
the publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance 


_ |The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the 
investigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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of his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return 
should be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the 
institution. 

(4) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce 
into his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to 
his subject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious 
or other aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing 
at the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 
tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As a man of learning 
and an educational officer, he should remember that the public 
may judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. 
Hence he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropri- 
ate restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and 
should make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional 
spokesman. The judgment of what constitutes fulfillment of 
these obligations should rest with the individual. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or 
investigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except 
in the case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both insti- 
tution and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not 
exceed six years, including within this period full-time service in 
all institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three 
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years in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another 
institution it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is 
for a probationary period of not more than three years, even 
though thereby the person’s total probationary period in the 
academic profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of 
six years. Notice should be given at least one year prior to the 
expiration of the probationary period, if the teacher is not to be 
continued in service after the expiration of that period. 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 

(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a 
term appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the institution. 
In all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher 
should be informed before the hearing in writing of the charges 
against him and should have the opportunity to be heard in his 
own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He 
should be permitted to have with him an adviser of his own choos- 
ing who may act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic 
record of the hearing available to the parties concerned. In the 
hearing of charges of incompetence the testimony should include 
that of teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from 
other institutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are 
dismissed for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive 
their salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of 
dismissal whether or not they are continued in their duties at the 
institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of 
financial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


Conference Statement of 1925 


Eprroriat Note: Statement of principles concerning academic 
freedom and tenure agreed upon at a conference of representatives 
of the American Association of University Women, the American 
Association of University Professors, the Association of American 
Colleges, the Association of American Universities, the Association 
of Governing Boards, the Association of Land Grant Colleges, 
the Association of Urban Universities, the National Association 
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of State Universities and the American Council on Education in 
192 é- This statement was endorsed by the Association of American 
Colleges in 1925, the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in 1926, and reaffirmed by the Association of American 
Colleges in 1935. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon 
the teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon 
the amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to 
prevent undue interference with teaching duties. 


(4) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, 
except in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the 
needs of immature students, or in the case of institutions of a 
denominational or partisan character, specific stipulations in 
advance, fully understood and accepted by both parties, limit the 
scope and character of instruction. 


(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside of his own field of 
study. The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his 
position by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions 
of irrelevant subjects not within the field of his study. 


(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects 
beyond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely 
the same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as 
attach to all other citizens. If the extra-mural utterances of a 
teacher should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his 
fitness for his position, the question should in all cases be submitted 
to an appropriate committee of the faculty of which he is a member. 
It should be clearly understood that an institution assumes no 
responsibility for views expressed by members of its staff; and 
teachers should, when necessary, take pains to make it clear that 
they are expressing only their personal opinions. 
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Academic Tenure 

(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 

(4) Termination of a temporary or a short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the 
mere act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The 
decision to terminate should always be taken, however, in confer- 
ence with the department concerned, and might well be subject to 
approval by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or 
council. It is desirable that the question of appointments for 
the ensuing year be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the 
decision to terminate should be given in ample time to allow the 
teacher an opportunity to secure a new position. The extreme 
limit for such notice should not be less than three months before 
the expiration of the academic year. The teacher who proposes 
to withdraw should also give notice in ample time to enable the 
institution to make a new appointment. 

(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality 
or treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary 
dismissal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses 
are charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the 
accused teacher should always have the opportunity to face his 
accusers and to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass 
judgment upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional 
incompetence the testimony of scholars in the same field, either 
from his own or from other institutions, should always be taken. 
Dismissal for other reasons than immorality or treason should not 
ordinarily take effect in less than a year from the time the decision 
is reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways 
and to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. 
Situations which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary 
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should preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same 
time, except in extraordinary circumstances. 


Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


The following statement was approved at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association, December, 1929: 

Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a college 
teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the 
institution. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dis- 
miss, promote, or change salary at short notice, or exercises the 
discretion implied by annual contracts, it must expect that mem- 
bers of its staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal re- 
quirements of their contracts. If, on the other hand, the institu- 
tion undertakes to comply with the tenure specifications approved 
by the Association of American Colleges, it would seem appropriate 
for the member of the staff to act in accordance with the following 
provision: 


1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought in 
general to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to 
the institution, the length of time necessarily varying with the 
circumstances of his particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give 
not less than four months’ notice and an assistant professor or 
instructor not less than three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to 
whether a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under 
specified conditions may be made at any time and without previous 
consultation with his superiors, with the understanding, however, 
that if a definite offer follows he will not accept it without giving 
such notice as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He is at 
liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce or waive the notifica- 
tion requirements there specified, but he should be expected to 
conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subse- 
quent penention in particular cases after the facts are duly 
established. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARY’ 


To the Members of the Association: 


In each of my three previous annual reports, I sought to em- 
phasize the salient points of the work of the Association during the 
preceding year. Because the work of the Washington office 
is a part of the work of the whole Association, including that of 
most of the committees, particularly Committees A, B, E, and T, 
in previous reports I included references to a considerable amount 
of information already published in the Bud/etin. During 1939, 
as in former years, there were published in the Bu//etin information 
and materials concerning the current work and business of the As- 
sociation, which I hope have received the attention of many of our 
members. I wish at this time to call your attention particularly 
to the two Council Records which appeared in full in the April 
and October Bulletins, to the reports of regional meetings and 
chapter activities published in each issue of the Budletin, and to the 
reports of Committee A investigations published in the February, 
June, October, and December issues. These records and reports I 
submit as part of this annual report. 


This morning I shall confine my remarks to brief statements 
concerning the growth of the Association, the chapters, Com- 
mittee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and Uni- 
versity Government, our relations with the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, and within the limits of my time briefly present some 
typical problems which the Association is expected to solve. 


1Presented to the Annual Meeting of the Association at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, December 28, 1939. 
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I. Growth of the Association 


The Association continues to have a gradual] and encouraging 
growth. Beginning with 1326 Charter members the membership 
has increased as follows: 


1920 2,388 
1925 5,591 
1930 7,986 
1935 11,500 
1938 13,930 
1939 14,595 
1940 15,330 


Our membership is recruited from the faculties of 550 accredited 
colleges and universities in the United States and Canada and from 
six accredited American controlled colleges and universities abroad 
in Syria, Turkey, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Egypt. 

A larger membership is of course to be desired, because as we in- 
crease in number we strengthen our influence and, although we are 
a group of academicians, we have much more than an academic in- 
terest in our philosophy and principles. We expect both our phi- 
losophy and our principles to prevail and to be applied at our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. But our present membership is en- 
couraging. It far exceeds the expectations of many of those who 
conceived the idea of a professional association for college and uni- 
versity teachers. The fact that as many as 15,000 college and 
university teachers, who by training and temperament are inclined 
to be highly individualistic and among whom the professional con- 
cept has always been conspicuously weak, are now supporting an 
organization which seeks collective action for the welfare of the 
whole of the profession bodes well for the future. During the 
past four years, without any special organized drives, the member- 
ship has increased approximately 4000. I believe that in the years 
to come we shall enrol in our membership an ever-increasing per- 
centage of the profession. 


II. Chapters 


The work of our chapters, particularly during recent years, has 
contributed much toward increasing the Association’s membership 
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and strengthening its influence. To the best of our abilities, we 
in the national office seek to help our chapters function effectively 
as responsible units of a national professional association. We 
seek to keep the lines of communication open with our chapters at 
all times. We inform them regularly of the work of other chapters 
in all parts of the country and of all aspects of the Association’s 
activities, including the various current professional and educa- 
tional issues under consideration. This we do through the me- 
dium of the Bu/letin, through Chapter Letters, and in regional 
meetings participated in by members or former members of the 
Council or members of Comittee E who are conversant with the 
nature, the purposes, and the work of the Association. 

Chapter Letters. 1 wish to speak briefly concerning Chapter 
Letters. Each year early in October there are sent from the na- 
tional office to chapter officers letters enclosing the chapter’s mem- 
bership list according to our records. In these letters, we specifi- 
cally invite corrections of the membership lists. Five times a year, 
early in the Bu/letin publication month, letters are sent to chapter 
officers informing them of new elections to membership and of res- 
ignations that have been received. Also five times a year letters 
are sent to chapter officers informing them of newly elected mem- 
bers who at the end of one year have not paid their dues and are, 
according to present regulations, to be dropped from membership. 
This information is given our chapter officers in the hope that 
they will speak to these newly elected members about their delin- 
quency. 

In addition to these special communications sent to chapter 
officers during 1939, there were also sent four regular Chapter 
Letters. 

The purpose of regular Chapter Letters is to supplement the 
Bulletin m keeping our members informed of the work of the Asso- 
ciation. Many of these letters call for action by our chapters and 
for specific replies concerning Association policies. In this way we 
seek to overcome and minimize the handicaps of geographical re- 
moteness and to strengthen the representative character of the As- 
sociation. 

Chapter Activities. Frequently the suggestion is made that the 
national officers should each year indicate a specific program or a 


i 
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plan of action for our chapters to follow. This suggestion, how- 
ever, contemplates a degree of standardization and supervision 
which I believe to be unwise. Unless requested, therefore, the 
national officers do not advise chapters concerning specific pro- 
grams and activities. In the regular Chapter Letter No. 3, dated 
October 11, 1939, I commented on this point as follows: 


Through the pages of the Bu//etin there are brought to the atten- 
tion of the entire membership reports of the activities of chapters, 
regional groups, committees, the Council, and the Annual Meeting. 
This information should suggest appropriate activities and work 
for all our chapters. In this connection, I wish to call your atten- 
tion specificially to the record of the spring meeting of the Council 
published in the October, 1939, Bulletin. This record will inform 
you of some of the work of the Council and acquaint you with some 
of the Association’s problems. The subjects considered by the 
Council could also be very appropriately considered by each of our 
chapters. Council Records are published regularly and in full in 
the Budletin with that possibility in mind. There is no problem of 
our profession that could not with profit be carefully considered by 
every chapter and every local group. The nature and number of 
these problems are such as to insure every chapter a program for 
interesting and constructive work. 


Chapter Bulletin Subscriptions. For many years there was an 
arrangement whereby chapters could subscribe for the Bulletin for 
college and university administrative officers and trustees at the 
reduced rate of $1.00 a year. At the December, 1938, Council 
meeting it was voted to reduce the price of chapter subscriptions 
to fifty cents a year. During 1939, 128 chapters authorized a 
total of 438 Bulletin subscriptions for college executives and 
trustees, which is an increase of 87 over 1938. I am happy to re- 
port that up to the present time only 31 chapters owe for their 1939 
subscriptions, although 8 of these 31 chapters owe also for their 
1938 subscriptions. I hope that our chapters will find it possible to 
increase the number of Bu/letin subscriptions for college adminis- 
trators and trustees, particularly for trustees, many of whom are 
wholly uninformed of the nature and purposes of our Association. 

Organized Chapters. The number of our organized chapters 
during recent years has increased as follows: 


— 
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1936 267 
1937 272 
1938 284 
1939 joo 


In addition to these 300 organized chapters, there are at $9 other 
institutions seven or more Active Members. Such groups of seven 
or more are eligible to organize chapters. 

During 1939 new chapters were organized at the following 23 
institutions: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Ball State Teachers College 

The City College (New York) (Commerce Center) 
Coe College 

Hastings College 

University of Idaho (Southern Branch) 

Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern) 
Lynchburg College 

University of Kansas City 

MacMurray College for Women 

Western Maryland College 

Murray State Teachers College 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne) 

New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair) 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
Municipal University of Omaha 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester) 
Scripps College 

Shurtleff College 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Western Washington College of Education 
Whitworth College 

College of William and Mary (Norfolk Division) 


The Réle of Chapters. Although the réle of our chapters 
is significant, the Association is not a federation of local units. 
The American Association of University Professors is a national 
organization and its influence is due primarily to that fact. 
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Experience has made it clear that the influence of individual chap- 
ters is due to the fact that they are an integral part and have 
the support of a strong national organization representing the 
profession as a whole. At most institutions as they are still ad- 
ministered, an isolated local group has little, if any, influence in 
situations in which there are really serious professional issues in- 
volved. That is particularly true of situations involving issues of 
academic freedom and tenure. Experience has amply demon- 
strated that it is both unwise and unsafe for our chapters to at- 
tempt to investigate or to assist in the investigation of local aca- 
demic freedom and tenure cases. Members of local groups are too 
close to such situations to view them with the essential degree of 
objectivity, and their activity in such cases is very likely to be mis- 
interpreted by administrative officers. Chapters are frequently 
able to take mediatory steps to forestall dismissals, which they are 
encouraged to do. Beyond that the national officers do not ex- 
pect them to deal with freedom and tenure cases. 


It is still necessary for our chapters to exercise a high degree of 
discretion and caution in the consideration of other professional 
issues. At many institutions our chapters encountered opposi- 
tion and experienced difficulty in assembling the data requested 
for the present Committee T inquiry and in some cases the coop- 
erating chapter officers and committee members in this enterprise 
have become definitely personae non gratae with the administrations 
concerned. Such administrations took the position that the in- 
stitution’s government, particularly the réle of the faculty in that 
government, is of no concern to the faculty. Such an attitude on 
the part of a college or university administration is of course 
greatly to be deplored, but that it exists at many institutions is a 
fact nevertheless, and facts can not be ignored. 


III. The Work of Committee T on Place and Function 
of Faculties in College and University Government 


Last year the Association through Committee T on Place and 
Function of Faculties in College and University Government be- 
gan a significant study of college and university government with 
special reference to the rdle of faculties. In Chapter Letters and 
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in the Bulletin you have been informed of the nature and the prog- 
ress of this project. We had hoped to secure a grant from some 
foundation for this inquiry, and we still have that hope, but in the 
meantime we have proceeded on our own power. By Council ac- 
tion at the spring meeting, the appointment of an Associate Secre- 
tary in the Washington office was authorized. Subsequently, Dr. 
Paul W. Ward, Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy in Syracuse University and Chairman of Committee T, 
was selected for this position. For the present he is retaining this 
committee chairmanship. Since assuming his duties as Associate 
Secretary on August 15, he has devoted approximately three- 
fourths of his time to the work of Committee T. At this after- 
noon session, he will present a report of progress of the work of the 
committee. Thus for the first time in the history of the Associa- 
tion a major study, in addition to the regular work of the Associa- 
tion, is being carried on and paid for out of our regular income from 
membership dues. 


IV. Typical Problems Submitted to Association 
for Solution 


{Excerpts from correspondence illustrating the nature of some 
professional problems brought to the Association were presented. 
Although the authorship of the several letters was not disclosed, 
the excerpts can not be published for reasons that are obvious. ] 


V. Relations with the Association of American Colleges 


In my previous annual reports I referred to our relations with 
the Association of American Colleges. Since 1934 representatives 
of our Association and of the Association of American Colleges 
have met in joint conferences for the purpose of clarifying further 
the custom and usage of academic freedom and tenure, particularly 
as set forth in the 1925 Conference Statement. During 1937 and 
1938 there were three such conferences for the specific purpose of 
restating these principles in more definite terms. At a conference 
on October 17 and 18, 1938, an agreement was reached on a new 
statement. 

Our representatives at the October, 1938, conference were A. J. 
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Carlson, University of Chicago, former President of the Associa- 
tion; W. W. Cook, Northwestern University, former President and 
former General Secretary of the Association; W. T. Laprade, Duke 
University, Chairman of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure; Mark H. Ingraham, University of Wisconsin, then Presi- 
dent of the Association; Alzada Comstock, then Vice-President of 
the Association; and myself. At previous joint conferences the 
Association was also represented by S. A. Mitchell, University of 
Virginia, a former chairman of Committee A and then President 
of the Association; J. M. Maguire, Harvard University, Legal Ad- 
viser to Committee A; and H. W. Tyler, former General Secretary 
and then Editor of the Bu/letin. 

Representing the Association of American Colleges at this last 
joint conference were: Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of 
Buffalo; Presidents William C. Dennis, Earlham College; Meta 
Glass, Sweet Briar College; R. A. Kent, University of Louisville; 
James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University; Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Mount Mary College; Henry M. Wriston, Brown Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the Association of American Colleges; and 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of that Association. At 
previous joint conferences the Association of American Colleges 
was represented by Presidents E. J. Jaqua, Scripps College, and Wil- 
liam P. Tolley, Allegheny College; and Dean Carl Wittke, Oberlin 
College. 

The 1938 Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure was en- 
dorsed by the American Association of University Professors at its 
Annual Meeting in Chicago on December 28, 1938. It was pre- 
sented for endorsement by Dr. Henry M. Wriston to the Annual 
Meeting of the Association of American Colleges held in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on January 11, 1939. The record of that meeting 
indicates that some opposition developed to some provisions of the 
statement, and it was laid on the table without prejudice for another 
year. It will again be considered by the Association of American 
Colleges at its forthcoming meeting in Philadelphia on January 11 
and 12, 1940. 

The 1938 statement is significant in that it disassociates tenure 
from rank. It indicates that tenure should be accorded to all col- 
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lege and university teachers after reasonable periods of probation. 
The statement is also significant in that it clarifies the kind of pro- 
cedure regarded as essential to due process in the termination of a 
teacher’s tenure. 

On the basis of reactions from the profession I have received in 
my correspondence, I am of the opinion that nothing in recent 
years has contributed so much towards good morale among college 
and university teachers or has been so helpful in dispelling the dis- 
quietude of tenure insecurity that prevails at many institutions 
as the formulation of the 1938 statement of academic freedom and 
tenure agreed upon by our representatives and representatives of 
the Association of American Colleges. 


I hope that this statement will be endorsed by the Association of 
American Colleges at its forthcoming Annual Meeting and that it 
will be subsequently endorsed by other educational organizations 
concerned with the problems of academic freedom and tenure. 


VI. Conclusion 


In conclusion I wish to speak briefly of the work of Professor W. 
T. Laprade as Chairman of Committee A. Three years ago, after 
a considerable amount of persuasion, Professor Laprade accepted 
this chairmanship. Through the work of this Committee he has 
served the Association in a conspicuously able manner. In the 
careful consideration of the many complaints and requests for in- 
vestigation, he has been unsparing of his time. His annual re- 
ports for Committee A during the past three years reflect the cour- 
age, the insight, and the judiciousness which area part of his being, 
and which have characterized all of his work in behalf of academic 
freedom and tenure. I am happy to announce that he has con- 
sented to continue in this chairmanship for another year. 


I wish also to speak of the services of our retiring President, Pro- 
fessor Mark H. Ingraham. During his presidency, he has dem- 
onstrated devotion to our principles and has served the Associa- 
tion most conscientiously. He has participated in the considera- 
tion of all the freedom and tenure complaints brought to our atten- 
tion and in addition has given advice concerning many other de- 
tails of the Association’s business and work. During the past two 
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years, at considerable personal inconvenience, he participated in 
regional and chapter meetings in various parts of the country; to 
be specific, 6 regional and 19 chapter meetings in 14 different states. 
Professor Ingraham has been an able president. I hope that he 
will continue to be active in the work of the Association, as have 
his distinguished predecessors. Our profession needs the services 
of able men and women who are aware of the significance of the dis- 
tinctly professional character of our Association and of its ideals for 
a unified independent profession of scholars. 


Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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The following Statement of Income and Expenditure for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1939, is submitted by the Treas- 
urer as her report for the year. The accounts of the Association 
for 1939 have been duly audited by Professor R. N. Owens, C.P.A., 
of the George Washington University. 


Statement of Income and Expenditure, 1938-1939 
(from January 1 through December 31) 


INCOME 1938 1939 


Membership Dues............... $67,765.20 $50,773.02? 
Bulletin Sales wae 851.53 939.29 
Interest 191.81 250.48 


Total Current Income........... $49,522.63 $52,468 42 


EXPENDITURE 


Salary of General Secretary... .. $ 7,250. # 7,500.00 
Salary of Associate Secretary................. 2,291. 1,875 
Salary of Editorial Assistant................. 749. 958.35° 
Salaries of Assistants......... 14,110. 14,483.39 
President’s Office and Treasurer's Honorarium. . 381. 460.18 
Stationery and Supplies — printing and 
mimeographing). . 5% 2,486. 1,865.787 
Telephone and Telegraph. ro 382. 352.75 
624. 726.88° 
2,940. 2,940.00 
Taxes, Insurance, and Auditor... 803. 813.22 
Furniture and Equipment ins 224. 263.22 
Bulletin Printing and Mailing................ 8,516. 7,594.13° 
Commitee E Field. . iwnoiewss 418. 
Committee G Field. 50. 
Other Committees of G, 2, 
and T) Field 326.13 
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EXPENDITURE (Continued) 


Annual Meeting Travel............. 313.77 550. 
Officers and Delegates Travel...... 83.71 219.49" 
American Council on Education... . 100.00 100.00 
International University Conference........... 16 
Chapter Subscriptions to Bulletin... 


Total Current Expendtiure................... $46,653.52 $45,302.33 


Summary of Assets and Liabilities, 1939 


Checking Account:!? 


Balance, January 1, 1939............. $# 3,396.15 

Added: Current Income.............  § 2,468.42 
$55,864. 57 

Less: Expenditures for 1939......... 45,302.33 

Transfer to Savings Accounts. ...... 10,000 . 00 


$5302 . 33 


Balance, December 31, 1939 


Savings Accounts:!7 
Balance, January 1, 1939 edo $ 6,650.00 
Deposited during 1939. 10,000 .00 


$16,650.00 


Balance, December 31, 1939 


Committee T Grant:!7 


Balance, January 1, 1939..... Poke. $ 97-33 
Less: Expenditures for 1939........ 


Balance, December 31, 1939......... 


Committee Q Grant:!7 


Balance, January 1, 1939............. $ 619.01 
Less: Expenditures for 1939.......... 


Balance, December 31, 1939.......... # 611.01 


$ 562.24 
29.93 
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Summary (Continued) 


Life Membership Fund:!” 
Balance, January 1, 1939............. 
Added in 1939 
Interest added 


Balance, December 31, 1939.......... $ 1,474.34 


Explanatory Notes 


It should be understood that the allowances for committee field work cover 
only those expenses the committees incur outside the Association’s Washington 
office, including travel expenses, legal advice, postage, and stenographic assistance. 
A large part of the expenses of the Washington office listed in this report as tele- 
phone and telegraph, stationery and supplies, salaries of assistants, and salaries 
of the General Secretary and of the Associate Secretary represent expenditures and 
services devoted to the work of these committees, particularly to that of Com- 
mittees A and T, which claims between two-thirds and three-fourths of their time. 


1 Presented at the Council meeting December 29, 1939, using estimated figures. 

2 Increase due to larger membership. 

* Decrease due in large part to cessation in travel advertising due to European war. 

4 Increase due to fact that larger income from dues permitted larger savings account. 

+ The figure for the salary of Associate Secretary is for a 5'!/: month period in 1938 and 
for a 41/: month period in 1939. 

* The figure for the salary of the Editorial Assistant is for 41/2 months in 1938 and 5*/, 
months in 1939. The position of Editorial Assistant has been discontinued. 
ne ne due to fact that supply of printed forms purchased in 1938 carried through 

§ Increase due to larger volume of correspondence, including invitations to membership. 

* Decrease due to two fewer issues of Bulletin. 

© Decrease due to less expensive committee investigations and no joint conferences in 
1939 with Association of American Colleges. 

11 Decrease due to fact that Committee O carried on its work entirely by correspondence. 

12 Increase due to holding Annual Meeting in less central part of the country than usual. 
a. a due to holding December Council meeting in less central part of the country 
than usual. 

14 Increase due to more visits to chapters by national officers. 

148 International University Conference discontinued. 

1% Included in 1938 budget to cover 1937 subscriptions to the Bulletin, which were re- 
quested by chapters before pee gd rebate was discontinued. 

@ The Savings Accounts and the Life Membership Fund are deposited in the Harvard 
Trust Company of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The checking account and the committee 
grants are deposited in the American Security & Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 


Fiorence P. Lewis, Treasurer 
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28.30 
32.36 
Transferred to Current Income....... 188.00 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURNS 
IN 1940 


Federal tax legislation in 1939 included the Public Salary Tax 
Act as well as the Revenue Act. The latter Act was limited in 
scope, most of its provisions being either technical, or related to 
corporations and corporate securities, or having to do with prob- 
lems of business inventories and losses. The Act contained one 
section supposed to benefit a class of persons including authors, 
and thus including many members of the academic profession. 
The phrasing of this provision (§220 of the Act, now §107 of the 
Internal Revenue Code) is such as to make its interpretation du- 
bious. It is reprinted in full without comment: 


In the case of compensation (a) received, for personal services 


rendered by an individual in his individual rr or as a mem- 


ber of a partnership, and covering a period of five calendar years 
or more from the beginning to the completion of such services, 
(b) paid (or not less than 9§ per centum of which is paid) only on 
completion of such services, and (c) required to be included in 
gross income of such individual for any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1938, the tax attributable to such compensa- 
tion shall not be greater than the aggregate of the taxes attributable 
to such compensation had it been received in equal portions in 
each of the years included in such period. 


The effect of the Public Salary Tax Act of 1939 upon teachers in 
state institutions is profoundly important. This matter is covered 
below under the heading Salaries and Other Compensation for Per- 
sonal Services. 

Treasury Regulations 101, issued in connection with the Rev- 
enue Act of 1938, have not at the time of writing been replaced by a 
more recent official commentary on the income tax. New Regu- 
lations are, however, in preparation and may be published before 
this statement appears. Available Regulations should be con- 
sulted in connection with income tax returns made during the cur- 
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rent year. Copies of the Regulations can sometimes be obtained 
from local collectors of internal revenue, and may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. The price of Regulations 1o1 is 65 
cents. Teachers whose problems necessitate detailed study should 
also consult one or more of the several Federal tax services. At 
least one tax service will usually be found in any bank, or in any 
business or law school library. 

The comments herein are arranged to follow the items of the 
individual income tax returns. Form 1040 A is for net incomes 
not exceeding $5000 and derived from salaries, wages, dividends, 
interest, and annuities, and Form 1040 for larger net incomes from 
these sources or net incomes derived wholly or partly from other 
sources. Form 1040 must be used by individuals who make re- 
turns on an accrual basis or for a fiscal year, or who have losses 
from the renting of property or from the sale of property including 
corporate securities. See General Instructions (B) attached to 
either of the two Forms. These attached instructions for using the 
return blanks should be read carefully. The official Instructions 
for Form 1040 are in most respects more nearly complete than 
those for Form 1040 A. 

Salaries and Other Compensation for Personal Services (Item 1 in 
both return blanks). The Public Salary Tax Act of 1939, already 
referred to, is an intricate bit of draftsmanship. Generally speak- 
ing, its effect in the immediate connection is accurately indicated 
by the words of the following instruction accompanying Form 
1040: “Include [under salaries] compensation received as an 
officer or employee of a State or political subdivision or any agency 
or instrumentality thereof.” In consequence of this legislation, 
the compensation of teachers in state educational institutions for 
1939 and subsequent years, and the compensation of teachers in 
the schools of Alaska and Hawaii, must be included in gross income 
under this heading of the Federal income tax returns. The Public 
Salary Tax Act contains protective provisions which will, in most 
cases, bar liability for Federal income tax with respect to such 
salaries in taxable years prior to 1939. In cases of doubt, the text 
of the Act should be carefully read. 

An important question for many teachers in active service has 
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been whether they must include, as part of their gross income, 
contributions made to the cost of deferred retirement annuities by 
the institutions which they serve. The Treasury has ruled that 
such contributions do not constitute income constructively re- 
ceived by the teachers in the years during which the contributions 
are made, and therefore need not be reported as part of gross in- 
come for that year. See discussion in the Bulletin, March, 1935, 
p. 268 et seg; also I. T. 2874, XIV-1 C. B. 49.! 


For expenses properly deductible from gross salaries and the 
like, consult Specific Instruction 1 for Form 1040 A and the article 
by Professor Roswell Magill in the Bulletin, February, 1932, pp. 
146-147. Refer also to the comment below under the heading of 
Rents and Royalties. 


Dividends (Item 2 in both return blanks). No special comment 
seems necessary. 


Interest (Items 3 and 4 in 1040 A; 3, 4, and § in 1040). Interest 
on Federal securities subject to surtax only need not be returned by 
a taxpayer properly using 1040 A. For the handling of interest 
from tax-free covenant bonds see, in addition to Item 4 in both 


return blanks, Item 18 of 1040 A and Item 32 of 1040. 


Annuities (Item 5 in 1040 Aand Item 11 in 1040). The taxation 
of annuities is affecting an increasing number of retired professors. 
See Specific Instructions for 1040 A, Instruction 5, and 1040, 
Instruction 11. The full statutory provision is found in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, § 22 (b) (2). The Treasury has ruled that 
when a retirement annuity has been purchased partly by deduc- 
tions from a teacher’s salary and partly by contributions from the 
employing institution, the amount contributed by the teacher 
himself constitutes “the aggregate premiums or consideration 
paid,” and the amount contributed by the employer shall not be 
treated as part of such “aggregate premiums or consideration 
paid.” See I. T. 2874, XIV-1 C. B. 49. Carnegie Foundation re- 
tiring allowances and widows’ pensions have been ruled non-tax- 
able as gifts or gratuities. This ruling does not extend to pay- 
ments made under provisions of the will of Andrew Carnegie. 


‘ 1“C, B.” means the Internal Revenue Bulletin in its semi-annual cumulative 
orm. 
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Partnership, Etc., Income (Item 6 in 1040). This is not deemed 
of particular interest to professors. 

Income from Fiduciaries (Item 7 of 1040). Here the recipient 
if in any doubt should apply to the fiduciary for the necessary 
information and advice. 

Rents and Royalties (Item 8 in 1040). The return blanks are 
largely self-explanatory, but professorial authors will find them- 
selves faced with an interesting problem as to when so-called “roy- 
alties” are earned income. See Magill op. cit. supra at p. 146; 
and G. C. M. 236, VI-2 C. B. 27. Consult also §107 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, quoted above, bearing in mind the distinction 
between income derived from the sale of a copyright or of books, 
and “compensation . . . for personal services rendered.” 

Business or Professional Income (Item g in 1040). This is not 
deemed of particular interest to professors. 

Gain or Loss from Sale or Exchange of Capital Assets (Item 10 
in 1040). See instructions for Form 1040, Specific Instructions, 
Instruction 10, as to capital gains and losses. Schedule F in the 
return blank furnishes a helpful guide in handling such items. 
It should be remembered that for an individual a loss is not de- 
ductible unless suffered (1) in trade or business, or (2) in a trans- 
action entered into for profit, or (3) from fires, storms, shipwreck, 
or other like casualty, or from theft. Internal Revenue Code, 
§23 (e). It should also be noted that deductions may not be taken 
for losses from sales or exchanges of property directly or indirectly 
between members of a family. Internal Revenue Code, §24 (b) 
(1) (A) and (2) (D). 

Other Income (Item 11 in 1040). See the heading Annuities 
above. 

Deductions (Items 7-10 in 1040 A and 13-18 in 1040). Con- 
sult the instructions, Professor Magill’s article already referred to, 
and G. C. M. 11654, XII-1 C. B. 250. 

Computation of Tax (Items 12-20 in 1040 A and 21-34 in 1040). 
Most of these items require no special comment. The personal 
exemption of husband and wife making separate returns may be 
taken in full by either or divided between them. In this situation 
the taxpayers’ object will be to produce the greatest saving. 
Since this exemption applies against surtax as well as normal tax, 
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it should as a rule be used by that spouse whose income runs into 
the higher surtax bracket. 

Questions (numbered 1-5 on the second page in 1040 A and 1-7 
on the fourth page of 1040). With a single exception, these ques- 
tions are self-explanatory, or adequately covered by the instruc- 
tions. The exception is Question 4 on both Forms. With re- 
spect to this question, husbands and wives who make joint returns 
should read carefully instructions for Form 1040, General In- 
struction A, paragraph headed “Joint returns”; Specific Instruc- 
tions 10, paragraph headed “Capital gains and losses of husband 
and wife”;! and Specific Instructions 26, last sentence. Spouses 
in community property states often find separate returns particu- 
larly beneficial, because community income can thus be split, 
and reduced to lower income tax brackets. 


1 A conflict of decisions is reported to have arisen in the Federal courts as to 
the correctness of the “short-term” part of this instruction. Possibly the conflict 
may be carried to the Supreme Court of the United States for resolution. Pending 
such resolution, obedience to the Instruction seems the better part of valor. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


The case of Dr. Paul C. Phillips of Montana State University 
was brought to the attention of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors by Dr. Phillips in a letter to the General Secre- 
tary dated October 20, 1938. In accordance with regular Associa- 
tion procedure, the officers of the Association responsible for initial 
decisions in matters relating to academic freedom and tenure, 
through the General Secretary, conducted a preliminary inquiry 
by correspondence. This correspondence revealed conflicting 
evidence concerning alleged pertinent facts and also indicated 
that tenure conditions and faculty-administration relations at 
Montana State University had not improved since the investiga- 
tion of the dismissal of Professor Philip O. Keeney (see report 
of investigation, April, 1938 Bulletin, pp. 321-348). The situation 
seemed so serious that another direct investigation was authorized. 

Professors A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago, 
and Henry Rottschaefer (Law), University of Minnesota, were 
selected a committee of two, with Professor Carlson as the Chair- 
man, to conduct the investigation. The Committee spent five 
days (September 7-11, 1939) at Montana State University in 
Missoula, and in Helena, the State Capital. The Committee 
supplemented its work by correspondence. 

On October 20, 1939, the General Secretary sent a tentative 
draft of the Committee’s report to President Simmons and Dr. 
Phillips for “correction of possible factual errors.” Dr. Phillips 
submitted corrections and comments on October 27, 1939. Hav- 
ing no word from President Simmons, the General Secretary on 
November 16, 1939, wrote him a second letter (see December, 
1939 Bulletin, p. 584). On December 21, 1939, President Simmons 
replied to the General Secretary’s letters of October 20, 1939, and 
November 16, 1939, and submitted a statement of corrections of 
and comments on the Committee’s tentative draft. His statement 
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and that of Dr. Phillips have been carefully considered by the In- 
vestigating Committee in the preparation of its report which follows. 


Report of the Investigating Committee 


This report on the case of Dr. Paul C. Phillips is based upon (1) 
data obtained by the Committee in the course of its visit to Mon- 
tana; (2) data derived from letters, briefs, and memoranda fur- 
nished the Committee, or made available to it, written or prepared 
by a number of persons some of whom were neutrals and others of 
whom were frank partisans of one or the other side in the con- 
troversy; and (3) the Report of the Service Committee! of Mon- 
tana State University to President Simmons on its investigation 
into charges and rumors concerning Dr. Phillips, and the Docu- 
ments appended thereto. The Committee interviewed all those 
persons suggested by President Simmons (except Judge Besancon, 
presiding judge in the trial of the case of Phillips os. Stillings, with 
whom, however, it corresponded with reference to the matters sug- 
gested by President Simmons), by Dr. Phillips, by Dr. Phillips’ 
friends on the faculty, and others. 

Dr. Paul C. Phillips came to Montana State University (here- 
inafter called the University) in 1911 as an instructor, and re- 
mained a member of its faculty continuously until he tendered his 
resignation to President Simmons on October 2, 1937, through his 


1 The nature of the University’s Committee on Service is indicated in Section 8 
of University Act No. 673 [Adopted by the State Board of Education of the State 
of Montana, June 22, 1918, and Amended April 8, 1919, April 26, 1921, and April 3, 
1922], as follows: 

“8. For the purpose of securing to all administrative officers and members of in- 
structional and scientific staffs proper professional tenure, and for the purpose of pro- 
moting efficient service to the University, there is hereby established in each of the 
institutions of the University a Committee on Service to consist of one professor 
appointed by the Chancellor, one professor appointed by the president, one profes- 
sor elected by the faculty of the institution. The members of such committee shall 
be appointed to serve for one year beginning September first. Whenever any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Service becomes disqualified for any reason, it shall be the 
duty of the proper appointing officer to appoint a successor for the unexpired term. 

“It shall be the duty of such Committee on Service at the direction of the chief 
executive of the institution, station, or division, or upon the request of any member 
of a staff whose removal is proposed, or who is under suspension, to inquire into the 
case and to submit a report of its findings to said chief executive and to the staff 
member involved. The chief executive shall transmit a copy of such report to the 
Chancellor for the consideration of the Board. At the time of such consideration 
the officer or member involved shall have the right to appear personally before the 
Board in his own defense.” 
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attorney, Mr. Kendrick Smith. He had during that period of 
service achieved the rank of Professor, and was at the time of his 
resignation the Head of the History Department. He had also 
at various times been chosen by the faculty to represent it on the 
Budget and Policy Committee and on the Service Committee, the 
two most important committees to which the faculty elects its 
representatives. President Simmons was appointed by the State 
Board of Education to succeed Dr. Clapp who died on May 9, 
1935, and assumed office during the academic year 1935-36. He 
had joined the faculty in 1934 with the rank of Assistant Professor, 
which he held until his appointment as President. There had 
been considerable opposition among the faculty to his appointment, 
and Dr. Phillips had been among those opposing it. Despite 
this, however, President Simmons appointed Dr. Phillips as Vice- 
President, a position which the latter continued to occupy until 
he tendered his resignation to President Simmons on October 2, 
1937. The first important issue in the case arises out of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this resignation. 


Dr. Phillips’ Resignation 


The chain of events that culminated in Dr. Phillips’ resignation 
began when Mr. Warren Stillings charged him with an at- 
tack upon Miss Evelyn Flannery, a sister-in-law of Mr. Stillings 
and a W. P. A. worker employed on a project being carried on 
under the direction of Dr. Phillips. President Simmons was in- 
formed of these charges by Mr. Wallace Brennan, a member of the 
State Board of Education residing in Missoula. An interview, ar- 
ranged for by President Simmons, was held in his office on Septem- 
ber 25, 1937, at which were present President Simmons, Dr. Phil- 
lips, Mr. Stillings, and Miss Flannery, in the course of which Mr. 
Stillings made various demands upon Dr. Phillips, including mone- 
tary demands. Two days thereafter President Simmons received 
from Mr. Stillings a formal complaint signed by Miss Flannery, 
making against Dr. Phillips the charge already mentioned. It 
appears that President Simmons had, after receiving the complaint, 
taken steps to have the matter referred to the University’s Service 
Committee for investigation. Dr. Phillips had in the meantime, 
urged to do so by President Simmons, employed counsel to advise 
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him and protect his interests. It is claimed by Dr. Phillips, and 
denied by President Simmons, that the latter had, at conferences 
held with him prior to Dr. Phillips’ resignation, stated to Dr. 
Phillips that the matter of the charges against him would have to 
be cleared in court. It is not necessary to settle which is correct, 
since the principal issue concerning the resignation arose out of 
subsequent transactions that require a rather extensive treatment. 

The suggestion that Dr. Phillips resign originated with two 
of his attorneys, Mr. Russell Smith and Mr. Kendrick Smith. 
The question of the advisability of such a course was then dis- 
cussed with Mr. Mulroney, another of Dr. Phillips’ counsel. A 
day or two thereafter, on September 30, 1937, a conference, this 
time at a luncheon, was held at the Smiths’ suggestion at which 
were present the Smiths, President Simmons, and Mr. J. C. Gar- 
lington, the University’s counsel. That night Dr. Phillips’ counsel 
discussed the question of his resignation with him. The most 
complete account of this conference was that furnished by Mr. 
Garlington in his interview with the members of the Investigating 
Committee at Missoula on September 9, 1939. He testified that 
Mr. Russell Smith brought up the matter of Dr. Phillips’ uncon- 
ditional resignation; that President Simmons was satisfied to have 
Dr. Phillips resign; and that there was no definite discussion of 
what would be Dr. Phillips’ fate if he should bring and win a con- 
templated suit for slander against Mr. Stillings, who had brought 
the charges against Dr. Phillips already referred to. Mr. Garling- 
ton, however, further stated that the general thought running 
through the minds of the conferees, induced by the tenor of the 
discussion in which all present participated, was that it would not 
be right to Dr. Phillips to have his career ruined by charges that 
had been made and which they all then believed to be false; that 
the purpose of the conference had been to discover whether the 
plan to have Dr. Phillips resign would be an acceptable alternative 
to President Simmons’ plan for an investigation of the charges by 
the Service Committee; that there was no discussion of how Dr. 
Phillips would be restored to the faculty; that the idea of the con- 
ferees was to devise what was believed to be the best plan to pro- 
tect the interests of the University and of Dr. Phillips; that none 
of those present contemplated the latter’s permanent severance 
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from the faculty, and that each of those present understood that 
such views were entertained by the others present at the con- 
ference. This account of what transpired at this conference is in 
general agreement with statements made to the Committee by 
Mr. Russell Smith, who also states in a letter to Dr. Himstead, 
the General Secretary, dated December 30, 1938, concerning this 
conference, “At that meeting President Simmons was asked for 
his opinion of the attitude of the State Board of Education in the 
event Dr. Phillips should resign and then be cleared of the then 
pending charges. President Simmons replied to the effect that 
it would certainly be unfortunate if a man should lose his position 
simply because false charges had been filed against him.” Presi- 
dent Simmons informed the Committee that he had no recollec- 
tion of any discussion of this matter at that conference, but also 
stated that he had made statements to the same effect as Mr. 
Smith’s statement both prior and subsequent to that conference. 

The view that President Simmons’ attitude at this time was 
friendly toward Dr. Phillips, despite the charges made against 
him, is supported by Dr. Phillips’ statement that President Sim- 
mons had, prior to the conference under discussion, stated to him 
that, if he cleared the matter of the charges against him in court, 
President Simmons would stand by him no matter what happened. 
The further position of President Simmons with respect to this 
whole matter will be hereinafter separately considered. The day 
after this conference another was held at which were present the 
Smiths, Mr. Mulroney, and Dr. Phillips, and at which the Smiths 
reaffirmed their understanding that Dr. Phillips was to be rein- 
stated if he won his suit against Stillings. Dr. Phillips’ resigna- 
tion was delivered to President Simmons on October 2, 1937, the 
day following this conference. His principal purpose was clearly 
his desire to save the University the embarrassment occasioned 
by the charges which had been made against him. President 
Simmons admits that that was among the reasons for the resigna- 
tion, and gave this Committee no intimation as to any other reasons 
that might have induced Dr. Phillips to resign. 

The best evidence of President Simmons’ interpretation of 
what occurred at the luncheon conference between himself, Mr. 
Garlington, and the Smiths is to be found in the Report of the 
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Service Committee to him on its investigation of certain rumors 
concerning Dr. Phillips. The following testimony of President 
Simmons, given on July 28, 1938, is taken therefrom: 


Committee: In respect to that question of whether you promised 
Paul Phillips’ reinstatement I believe that you have referred in 
your statement to a meeting with Dr. Phillips’ attorneys, Kendrick 
Smith and Russell Smith, at a luncheon at which time Jim Gar- 
lington was present. There was nothing said about reinstatement 
at that luncheon? 


Dr. Simmons: Nothing. 


Committee: Did you understand that Dr. Phillips expected re- 
instatement if he was successful in that case? 


Dr. Simmons: Well, I think that was in the back of my mind. 
I had the feeling that if he cleared his name he would come back 
in and ask for reinstatement. I think he had it in the back of his 
mind. I think Kendrick and Russell Smith had it in the back of 
their minds, but nothing was said about it specifically in any of 
these conferences. In fact, at the meeting we had with Kendrick 
and Russell Smith there was no specific indication that Dr. Phillips 
intended to resign. It was on October 1 that Kendrick and Rus- 
sell Smith told me that they had decided he should resign. 


Committee: You believe, however, that it was the understanding 
of Dr. Phillips and his attorneys that he probably would be rein- 
stated if he was successful in the Stillings case? 


Dr. Simmons: 1 think they probably had that in mind. That 
is, not as to the Stillings case exactly, but that was the one charge 
against him—the one serious charge. There was this other matter. 
Dr. Phillips was talking about forcing all these people to come in 
and testify in the Stillings case, to bring in character witnesses 
and anyone who had said anything against him. I believe that 
was what he had in mind. That was not the way in which the 
case was tried. 


Committee: I understand that while nothing was said about rein- 
statement it was the understanding of you all that the action was 
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being taken with a view toward reinstatement and that if he was 
successful in the case he would be in a position to be reinstated? 


Dr. Simmons: 1 think that is a fair statement. There was no 
legal obligation but there was a moral obligation and a sort of 
understanding that way. 


Committee: You have changed your opinion somewhat since 
that time? 


Dr. Simmons: No. As I said there (referring to the file), that 
was dictated very hastily yesterday morning. Maybe my words 
were not as carefully chosen as they might have been. My feel- 
ing was that the Stillings-Flannery case was not the whole picture 
of what the Service Committee would have had to go into last 
fall. A verdict in the Stillings-Flannery case alone was not a 
fair consideration of the entire picture. It was the larger part of 
the picture, I grant you, but there was this Gebhart business and 
these other affairs and I don’t know how far they were drawn into 
the court case. 


It should be stated that at the first interview of the Investigating 
Committee with President Simmons he was asked whether it 
could treat the copy of the Service Committee’s Report furnished 
it by him as a correct record. President Simmons replied that 
it was substantially correct, but cautioned this Committee against 
drawing erroneous inferences from some of his testimony, particu- 
larly that portion of it set forth above in which he discusses the 
understanding with reference to Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement. His 
remarks, however, did not go to the correctness of the record, and 
this Committee has assumed that it is a true account of the testi- 
mony given to the Service Committee. 

Further evidence on President Simmons’ views as to the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Dr. Phillips’ resignation is to be found 
in the testimony of Professor Lennes and Professor Merrill set 
forth in the afore-mentioned Service Committee Report. Each 
testified that, at a conference with President Simmons during 
the latter part of June or the early part of July, 1938, President 
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Simmons used substantially the following language in the course 
of a discussion of the Phillips case: “‘One must admit in all honesty 
that Dr. Phillips resigned with the tacit assumption and under- 
standing that if he were cleared in the courts he would be rein- 
stated.” Another slightly different version testified to by Pro- 
fessor Merrill is: “However, waiving that aside, we will have to 
admit that tacitly he resigned with the understanding he would be 
recommended for reinstatement.” Professor Merrill further 
testified before the Service Committee that President Simmons 
clearly indicated that “cleared in the courts” had reference to Dr. 
Phillips’ clearing himself of the Stillings-Flannery charges, but 
Professor Lennes’ testimony conflicts with that of Professor Mer- 
rill on that point. However, the statement of President Simmons 
is most reasonably to be construed as referring to the time when 
the resignation was being considered, and at that time the only 
court action involving Dr. Phillips which the evidence shows to 
have been contemplated (the evidence fails to show any such ac- 
tion actually pending) was that of Dr. Phillips against Mr. Still- 
ings for slander in publishing the Flannery charges. The only 
reasonable conclusion is that “cleared in the court” meant, at the 
least, a favorable outcome for Dr. Phillips in any judicial proceed- 
ings in which the truth of the Flannery charges would be the 
major issue. The evidence even warrants the inference that the 
reference was to the specific suit by Dr. Phillips against Mr. Still- 
ings, since that had been discussed at the luncheon conference at 
which President Simmons had been present. President Simmons 
informed this Committee that he did not recollect any discussion 
of either Dr. Phillips’ resignation or his suit against Stillings at 
that conference, but also stated, in response to a direct and specific 
question, that “not recollecting” did not mean or imply a denial 
of the matters “not recollected.” 

The Investigating Committee’s conclusions on this phase of 
the case are (1) that the suggestion that Dr. Phillips resign came 
from his own attorneys, the Smiths; (2) that at the luncheon con- 
ference between the Smiths, Mr. Garlington, and President Sim- 
mons, the questions of the resignation and a suit by Dr. Phillips 
against Mr. Stillings, and of the connection between these matters, 
were discussed; (3) that the Smiths were justified by the general 
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tenor of the discussion and by the conduct of the conferees, in- 
cluding the conduct and attitude of President Simmons, in con- 
cluding that, if Dr. Phillips should resign and subsequently win 
his then contemplated suit against Stillings, President Simmons 
would recommend his reinstatement to the State Board of Educa- 
tion; (4) that the Smiths acted reasonably, and were justified, in 
subsequently assuring Dr. Phillips that President Simmons would, 
if he resigned, recommend his reinstatement to the State Board of 
Education; (5) that Dr. Phillips was justified, and acted in a 
reasonable manner, in accepting those assurances in good faith 
and in acting thereon when he resigned; (6) that he, therefore, 
resigned with the tacit assumption and understanding that Presi- 
dent Simmons would recommend his reinstatement if he cleared 
himself in the courts by winning his suit for slander against Still- 
ings; and (7) that there arose a moral obligation on President 
Simmons’ part to recommend Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement if and 
when the latter won his case against Stillings. 


The Phillips vs. Stillings Suit 


It thus becomes necessary to trace the subsequent history of 
the case to determine whether the failure of President Simmons 
thus far to recommend to the Board the reinstatement of Dr. 
Phillips can fairly be construed as a violation of that moral obliga- 
tion. The resignation was received by President Simmons on 
October 2, 1937, and transmitted by him to the State Board of 
Education through the regular channels. The Board accepted 
it at its meeting of December 13, 1937, and, at the same meeting 
failed to act on Dr. Phillips’ request to have the resignation with- 
drawn. The request was induced by Miss Flannery’s retraction 
on December 12, 1937, of her charges against Dr. Phillips. The 
Board’s failure to act on this request appears to have been due in 
part to the pendency of Dr. Phillips’ suit against Mr. Stillings. 
The first trial of that action was held during March, 1938, and re- 
sulted in a hung jury. The second trial was held during April, 
1938, and resulted in a unanimous verdict in favor of Dr. Phillips, 
and a judgment for him for the amount of damages claimed by 
him in his complaint. The damages asked had been reduced to 
$1 as part of an arrangement between counsel for Phillips and for 
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Stillings, made necessary in order to get the latter’s consent to 
accept service of summons in commencing the case against him. 
The case turned on the issue of whether the statement published 
by Stillings that Dr. Phillips had criminally assaulted Miss Evelyn 
Flannery was true. The jury in the second trial, in rendering its 
verdict for Dr. Phillips, determined that Mr. Stillings had failed 
to establish its truth, and it is the Committee’s opinion from the 
evidence before it that the charges made against Dr. Phillips were 
wholly false. It is difficult to conceive of anything that would 
amount to Dr. Phillips’ clearing himself in the courts, or being 
successful in the case, if a verdict and judgment in his favor in his 
slander suit against Stillings is not to be so considered. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, concludes that the condition precedent to Presi- 
dent Simmons’ moral obligation to recommend Dr. Phillips’ rein- 
statement was met when Dr. Phillips obtained a judgment against 
Stillings in the former’s slander suit against the latter, and that 
thereupon it became President Simmons’ duty to Dr. Phillips 
either to perform that obligation or to show just cause excusing a 
failure to do so. 


Dr. Phillips’ Efforts to Secure Reinstatement 


President Simmons was formally notified of the results of Dr. 
Phillips’ suit against Mr. Stillings by Russell Smith, one of counsel 
for Dr. Phillips, in a letter dated May 12, 1938, which also con- 
tained an analysis of the two trials. Dr. Phillips made due and 
timely application for reinstatement by a letter, dated July 9, 
1938, addressed to President Simmons for transmittal to the 
State Board of Education. The letter of application, as well as a 
recommendation that Dr. Phillips be reinstated which was signed 
by nineteen members of the faculty, was presented to the Board 
by President Simmons at its meeting of July 11, 1938. At the 
same time he read a statement in which he called to the attention 
of the Board Dr. Phillips’ fine training in history, his long and ef- 
fective services to the University, and the existence of rumors re- 
garding Dr. Phillips’ “liking for girls.” He further stated that 
“on the other hand there has been considerable disturbance locally 
in Missoula and throughout the state as a result of these charges 
and general talk of a hearsay nature, the views of the parents and 
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citizens and of alumni and students must be considered.” Mr. 
Brennan, the Missoula member of the Board, stated that many 
students and parents of students were opposed to Dr. Phillips’ 
reinstatement. It should, in this connection, be noted that the 
evidence before the Investigating Committee shows Mr. Brennan 
to have been active in opposing Dr. Phillips and in retailing rumors 
derogatory to the latter’s moral character. It is clear, however, 
that President Simmons did not at this meeting recommend that 
Dr. Phillips be reinstated. It is claimed by Dr. Phillips, and 
denied by President Simmons, that the latter had unconditionally 
promised, after Dr. Phillips had won his case against Stillings, to 
recommend his reinstatement to the Board. The testimony given 
by Professor Merrill before the Service Committee on August 9, 
1938, does not resolve this conflict, but at least gives a clue to the 
attitude toward Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement entertained by Presi- 
dent Simmons subsequent to the completion of the second trial 
in Phillips os. Stillings. Dr. Merrill testified that, at a conference 
with President Simmons, between the dates of the completion of 
said second trial and July 11, 1938, President Simmons had stated 
that “He [Dr. Phillips] has been cleared by the courts so that the 
logical procedure seems to be he should be reinstated;” also “Now 
what will it mean in the State? In the State the people I meet 
are nine to one against reinstatement of Phillips and there will be 
objections and I will have to spend my next two years meeting 
those objections but I am willing to do that.” 

The net result of the Board’s action was the adoption of a mo- 
tion in which “it was agreed that President Simmons should refer 
the whole testimony in the case of Dr. Paul C. Phillips to the Serv- 
ice Committee of the Montana State University and be prepared 
to make a recommendation to the Board at its next meeting.” 
The adoption of this motion was preceded by much preliminary 
discussion concerning the methods to be followed by the Service 
Committee in its investigation. This Committee does not con- 
sider it necessary to pass on the differences between the parties as 
to the agreement finally arrived at on this question of procedure, 
since the value of the Service Committee’s Report to this investiga- 
tion does not depend upon its solution. There was, however, 
another matter discussed that is of considerable importance. Dr. 
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Phillips was represented at this meeting by Mr. Lester H. Loble, 
an attorney practicing in Helena, Montana. In a letter to Dr. 
Phillips, dated July 27, 1939, he stated with reference to events at 
this Board meeting: “I was urging your reinstatement and the 
reason the Board did not pass upon it at the minute was that 
President Simmons stated that he was unable to make any recom- 
mendation because of certain affidavits or statements that he had 
in his portfolio. He stated that he desired to refer these to the 
Service Committee for investigation, and for investigation of any 
other matters that they might desire to inquire into, and stated 
that if the Service Committee failed to find your conduct objec- 
tionable, he would recommend you for reinstatement. In short, 
it seemed to be his view, and that of the members of the Board, 
that the Service Committee should have a chance to investigate 
these matters, and if they were satisfied that they were untrue, 
that he, President Simmons, would recommend your reinstate- 
ment, and the Board would follow that recommendation.” Mr. 
Loble confirmed this in an interview with this Committee. This 
account agrees with that of Dr. Phillips and Mrs. Phillips on that 
matter, both of whom were present when the transactions therein 
mentioned occurred. The only other evidence bearing thereon 
which the Committee has is that of one Miss Greene, Secretary of 
Dr. Swain, who is Executive Secretary of the University of Mon- 
tana. She was present at the July 11, 1938, meeting of the Board, 
taking shorthand notes thereof. She stated that at that meeting 
President Simmons had said that he would, in Dr. Phillips’ case, 
recommend in accordance with the recommendations of the Serv- 
ice Committee. Professor Lennes testified to us that Miss 
Greene, in an interview with him during the summer of 1938 after 
the Service Committee had begun its investigation, repeated to 
him the agreement as she then recalled it. It is his recollection 
of her account that she stated that President Simmons agreed to 
recommend Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement in case nothing appeared 
showing gross or immoral conduct on Dr. Phillips’ part. This 
Committee concludes that the referring to the Service Committee 
for investigation of the rumors concerning Dr. Phillips to which 
President Simmons had referred in his statement to the Board was 
accompanied by a commitment on his part to recommend Dr. 
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Phillips’ reinstatement on a condition whose precise content was 
not defined as clearly as it would have been in a legal document. 
The circumstances attending the making of this commitment lead 
this Committee to conclude that its substance as given by Mr. Loble 
is correct. 


The Service Committee Report' 


The Service Committee made an extensive investigation of a 
great many rumors and charges the existence of which seems to have 
been the formal basis for President Simmons’ refusal to recommend 
Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement at the Board meeting of July 11, 1938. 
At least some of these rumors were current and known to Presi- 
dent Simmons at the time when he appointed Dr. Phillips Vice- 
President. Its task was thus defined in a letter of President 
Simmons to it, dated July 27, 1938: “The State Board of Educa- 
tion has directed me to turn over to you for investigation and re- 
port various matters concerning Dr. Paul C. Phillips.... In 
view of the many years of Dr. Phillips’ service for the institution 
since he first entered its faculty in 1911, the Board is concerned 
with the question as to whether or not there has been any repre- 
hensible conduct on the part of Dr. Phillips which would weigh 
against reinstatement or re-employment, and whether or not it is 
to the best interests of the State, the institution, and its students 
for Dr. Phillips to be returned to duty on the faculty. Will you 
please inquire into the case and submit a report of your findings 
to me for transmittal to Dr. Swain for the consideration of the 
Board at its next meeting if possible?” The Service Committee 
also had before it the resolution of the Board that “President 
Simmons should refer the whole testimony in the case of Dr. Paul 
C. Phillips to the Service Committee.” Despite this, the Service 
Committee was in doubt as to the “object of the investigation,” 
as it itself phrased it in a progress report by it to President Sim- 
mons, dated August 20, 1938, and accordingly requested him to 
appear before it. The Service Committee’s own report of his ap- 
pearance is as follows: “At that time you stated, in effect, that 
while the State Board of Education does not expect the committee 
to gauge public opinion, yet the Board does desire that the com- 


1 For nature and function of Service Committee, see footnote on p. 74. 
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mittee express its opinion of the wisdom from the point of view of 
the internal affairs of this institution of reinstating Dr. Phillips, and 
that it is not the desire of the State Board of Education that this 
committee merely inquire into whether or not Dr. Phillips engaged 
in reprehensible conduct unbecoming of a university professor.” 
It will be noted that in none of these instructions (and no others 
are in evidence before this Committee) is the Service Committee 
requested to make recommendations whether or not Dr. Phillips 
should be reinstated. It is instructed to pass a judgment on 
whether there has been any reprehensible conduct on Dr. Phillips’ 
part that would weigh against his reinstatement, on whether it 
would be wise from the point of view of the University’s internal 
affairs to reinstate him, and on whether or not it is to the best in- 
terests of the State, the University, and its students for him to be 
reinstated. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the Service Committee’s 
Report to President Simmons. It consists of a detailed analysis 
of certain rumors concerning, and charges against, Dr. Phillips, 
called Items, and of three miscellaneous matters, called Topics. 
Its final conclusion is stated as follows: “It is the opinion of the 
committee, based upon the information before it, that no one 
‘item’ isolatedly considered and without reference to reputation 
and value to the University, is proven to a degree of reprehen- 
sibility sufficient to justify denial of reinstatement. Whether or 
not the combination of all ‘items’ and ‘topics’ is sufficient to justify 
denying or granting reinstatement, the committee feels is for your 
consideration, and therefore submits this report without recom- 
mendation.” This statement suffers from an ambiguity which 
this Committee sought to clear up by interviews with the members 
of the Service Committee. On the basis thereof this Committee 
has concluded that what the Service Committee meant was as fol- 
lows: (1) Some of the Items (#. ¢., rumors about, and charges 
against Dr. Phillips) were not proven; (2) in so far as any Item 
was proven, that Item standing alone did not reveal reprehensible 
conduct, or, if it did show reprehensible conduct, the degree of rep- 
rehensibility revealed by it standing alone was not such as to fur- 
nish an adequate basis for denying Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement on 
that Item alone; (3) “that the combination of all Items and Topics 
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should be considered together with Dr. Phillips’ reputation and 
value to the University, and that that evaluation was for President 
Simmons’ consideration and decision.” The only other matter 
in the Report to which attention need be called is found in Topic 
III, entitled “Wisdom of Reinstating Dr. Phillips.” Therein it 
expresses the following opinions: (1) “that no pronounced student 
reaction of material importance is to be expected as a result of 
either the reinstatement or failure to reinstate Dr. Phillips;” (2) 
“that Dr. Phillips is a valuable research man;” (3) “that Dr. Phil- 
lips is an effective teacher, particularly for advanced students;” 
(4) “that from the standpoint of civic activities, the committee 
regards Dr. Phillips as one of the outstanding members of the fac- 
ulty;” and (5) that faculty opinion on the questionof reinstatement 
is so diverse and conflicting that the Committee can be of little 
help to President Simmons in formulating his recommendation to 
the State Board of Education. 

This Committee concludes from the foregoing (1) that the Serv- 
ice Committee was not asked to make to President Simmons any 
recommendation on the general question whether he should recom- 
mend Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement to the State Board of Education; 
(2) that the conclusion of the Service Committee is of such char- 
acter as not to justify President Simmons in not recommending 
Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement to the said State Board; and (3) that 
its opinions on the wisdom of reinstating Dr. Phillips from the 
point of view of the internal affairs of the University, and its 
views on the factors that would be pertinent in determining 
whether or not it is to the best interests of the State, the Univer- 
sity, and its students, are not such as to furnish just cause for 
President Simmons’ refusal to recommend Dr. Phillips’ reinstate- 
ment to said Board. 


Final Denial of Reinstatement 


The matter of Dr. Phillips’ application for reinstatement was 
finally disposed of at the meeting of the State Board of Education 
held on September 12, 1938. Dr. Phillips made an extended state- 
ment in support of his application. President Simmons called the 
Board’s attention to the Service Committee’s Report, read its con- 
clusion to the Board, and then stated: “I have carefully considered 
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this report submitted to me, together with facts that have come to 
my knowledge as to the effectiveness of this investigation. I have 
also given considerable thought to the welfare of the institution 
and the viewpoint of parents and students, as well as the efficiency 
of future teaching as far as predictable. It is with considerable 
reluctance, therefore, that I am compelled to refuse to endorse 
this application for withdrawal of resignation and for reinstate- 
ment.” It is this Committee’s conclusion (1) that President 
Simmons by this act violated the understanding and commitment 
made by him, as described by Mr. Loble, at the time the State 
Board of Education referred the testimony in the Phillips case to 
the Service Committee; (2) that this act violated such agreement 
and commitment even if construed as described in Miss Greene’s 
testimony, since the Service Committee was never authorized to 
pass on the broad issue whether Dr. Phillips should be recom- 
mended for reinstatement; (3) that this act can not be justified by 
anything found in the Service Committee’s Report; and (4) that 
this Report furnishes no just cause for the failure to carry out the 
moral obligation resting upon him as a result of the circum- 
stances under which Dr. Phillips resigned. 

The statement last quoted from President Simmons indicates 
that an important reason for his refusal to recommend Dr. Phillips’ 
reinstatement was his belief that the Phillips case had produced a 
state of public opinion such that reinstatement would injure the 
University. The evidence before this Committee on that matter 
is conflicting, and such preponderance as there is tends to support 
the view that reinstatement would not have injured the Univer- 
sity. This Committee does not, however, deny President Simmons 
the right to his own views on that matter. The Committee has some 
evidence that President Simmons himself was in some instances a 
party to the publicity that helped to create whatever unfavorable 
opinion existed in the State concerning the fitness of Dr. Phillips 
as a member of the faculty of the State University. There is also 
evidence that some persons of unrevealed identity and connections 
were engaged in creating an appearance of opposition to Dr. 
Phillips’ reappointment. In a letter to Dr. David Mason, Chair- 
man of the Service Committee, dated Butte, Montana, August 18, 
1938, Miss Margaret Loughrin wrote as follows: ‘The latter part 
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of April, this year, I received an anonymous letter postmarked at 
Missoula with a note attached unsigned. This note asked me to 
sign and send the anonymous letter to President Simmons of the 
Montana State University. It was a protest against the reinstate- 
ment of Dr. Paul C. Phillips on the grounds of immoral conduct in 
connection with the students and employees of the Montana Uni- 
versity.” She also referred to the fact that the letter to her con- 
tained a statement that, even if she didn’t care to sign the com- 
munication, the fact that it bore a Butte postmark would “make 
President Simmons jittery.” She also stated that she had heard 
of two similar letters received by others in Butte. This Commit- 
tee is of the opinion that the desire to placate such public opinion as 
may have been hostile to Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement furnishes no 
just cause for the failure to carry out the moral obligation to recom- 
mend Dr. Phillips’ reinstatement, and that it is the duty of those 
responsible for the administration of institutions of higher learning 


to oppose a public opinion that can be placated only by the sacrifice 
of an innocent victim. 


General Conditions 


There is evidence tending to show an undue influence exercised 
over University affairs by Missoula business interests, that Presi- 
dent Simmons owed his appointment to the presidency to that 
group, and that Dr. Phillips was persona non grata to that group. 
There was also evidence of a widespread distrust among the faculty 
of President Simmons, and of a feeling of uncertainty pervading 
the faculty. While the Committee need not determine these col- 
lateral issues to reach conclusions upon the Phillips case, the mat- 
ters mentioned form a useful background to the proper interpreta- 
tion of this case. Moreover, they show the existence of a some- 
what far-reaching belief that President Simmons has not displayed 
and does not possess the qualities requisite for the president of an 
institution of higher learning. The existence of such a belief, 
whether justified or mistaken, is a profoundly important factor in 
the development of any situation of this kind. 
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Conclusion 


The Committee concludes that the failure to recommend the 
reinstatement of Dr. Phillips constitutes a violation of a moral 
obligation owed him by President Simmons and is therefore wholly 
unjustifiable. The Committee is of the opinion that the State 
Board of Education should reinstate Dr. Phillips as an act of mani- 
fest justice called for by the circumstances of his case. The Com- 
mittee is also of the opinion that administrative policies affecting 
academic freedom and tenure and faculty-administration relations 
are such as to justify censuring by this Association. 

A. J. Carison, Chairman 
Henry RorrscHaEFER 


Addendum 


Subsequent action on the part of the administration of Mon- 
tana State University indicates that conditions affecting academic 
freedom and tenure and faculty-administration relations con- 
tinue to grow more unsatisfactory. On September 11, 1939, the 
Montana State Board of Education at a regular quarterly meeting 
approved a resolution requesting the resignations of five full pro- 
fessors: N. J. Lennes, Professor of Mathematics; E. A. Atkinson, 
Professor of Psychology; C. E. Mollett, Professor and Dean of the 
School of Pharmacy; H. G. Merriam, Professor of English; and 
P. O. Keeney, Librarian.' These five teachers have all served on 
the faculty of the University for periods of time of sufficient length 
to determine their fitness and in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted academic practice to insure to each continuous tenure. 

On October 12, 1939, the General Secretary wrote to the Hon. 
Roy E. Ayers, Governor of the State of Montana, requesting him, 
as ex-officio President of the Montana State Board of Education, 
to use his influence to have the cases of these five professors in- 
vestigated in a “thoroughgoing, impersonal, and equitable man- 
ner” in accordance with good academic custom and usage (see De- 
cember, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 578-580). This letter, a telegram of 
October 29, and a second letter of November 16, addressed to 


1 Professor Keeney, who was dismissed in 1937, was reinstated by order of the 
Supreme Court of Montana in the spring of 1939. 
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Governor Ayers by the General Secretary, have not been ac- 
knowledged (see December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 583-584). 

In view of the facts found in the investigations of the dismissal 
of Professor Keeney and the termination of the services of Dr. 
Phillips and the recent action of the Montana State Board of Educa- 
tion requesting the resignations of five professors without any ob- 
servance of procedural due process, the 1939 Annual Meeting of the 
Association, on the recommendation of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and the Council, voted to place the admin- 
istration of Montana State University on the list of censured ad- 
ministrations. 

Further developments in the Montana State University situa- 
tion will be reported in a future issue of the Bulletin. 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. 
W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


1 For the personnel of the Committee, see p. 126. 
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Freedom and Culture, by John Dewey. New York: G. B. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1939. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


At any time and under any circumstances, an essay by Dewey 
on the human problem of freedom would command wide attention. 
In the present state of world affairs, the appearance of this particu- 
lar book is an outstanding event. It may well be true that every 
specific idea and point of view here set forth can be found some- 
where in Dewey’s previous writings. But to say this would be to 
miss the significance of this essay. For, however familiar to the 
readers of Dewey each one of these ideas may have become, they 
are here ordered and marshalled in a fresh and illuminating way. 
They are utilized in a frontal attack upon the meaning of the 
democratic idea, the idea of freedom, and of the American tradition, 
in the face of the forces and beliefs which now threaten them. 


The problem of the maintenance and development of demo- 
cratic institutions and the democratic way of life is the central 
theme. It is this to which we are committed. This is the under- 
lying premise of our American culture. What then are the ideas, 
beliefs, and attitudes, what is the philosophy which most ade- 
quately expresses and formulates this democratic faith? Demo- 
cratic institutions are, of course, those which nourish and sustain 
human freedom, the “freedom of cooperative individualities.” 
And by freedom is meant the release and development, “‘the 
maturing and fruition of the potentialities of human nature.” 
Dewey is a humanist. That is to say, the norms, principles, and 
values in terms of which our lives and institutions should be gov- 
erned come from neither nature or God. They ought to arise from 
and express human experience and the “potentialities of human 
nature.” 


But, he insists, this area of human life and experience, each cul- 
ture pattern, is itself the resultant of the interaction of certain spe- 
cific factors. It is futile and pre-scientific to attempt to under- 
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stand or to deal with this world in terms of general, wholesale, and 
abstract forces. It calls for the analytical discernment of con- 
crete and specific factors, operative at some one particular place 
and time. Every historical culture pattern, including our own, 
issues from the interaction of raw human nature and a specific set 
of occupations, interests, skills, and beliefs which fall on the side of 
the social environment of human nature. The errors of tradi- 
tional and current social philosophies arise from isolating some one 
of these factors and viewing it as the sole determinant of our fate. 
Either the human, psychological factor, or some feature of the ex- 
ternal, environing culture is singled out as if it were the whole 
thing. 

The chapter on “Totalitarian Economics and Democracy” is a 
trenchant examination of Marxian ideas and the temper of mind 
associated withthem. Here, the human factor is reduced as nearly 
as possible to zero. It amounts to a kind of “objective” absolu- 
tism, claiming to speak in the name of “science.”” As a matter of 
fact, it has utterly failed to catch the spirit and to embody the 
method of bona fide science. For science has long since ceased to 
traffic with wholesale forces or with any absolutes. It deals with 
tentative hypotheses derived from the observation of concrete 
and specific interactions. Probability and pluralism characterize 
the temper of actual science. 

At the other extreme is any type of theory which isolates the 
psychological nature of the individual and makes it paramount 
and absolute. But what has really happened in all such theories is 
that men have read back, unwittingly, into human nature some pre- 
dominant characteristic of current society, some established pat- 
tern of economic and political life. Dewey cites some striking 
examples of this “conversion of an existing mode of social behavior 
into a psychological property of human nature.” 

One wishes that this essay would be widely read by natural 
scientists, psychologists, and social scientists, and especially by 
all engaged in the enterprise of teaching. Faith in democracy and 
human nature, and faith in the competence of the methods and the 
spirit of scientific intelligence to master our human problems, 
these are here exhibited with sustained fervor. I read this essay 
as an appeal to American teachers and scholars to become con- 
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scious of the magnitude of the task confronting them, and of its 
human and moral import, no matter what specific province of 
learning they may profess and teach. 

Some ulterior questions are bound to remain over. What spe- 
cifically is meant by the “‘release and fruition of the potentialities 
of human nature?” Doesn’t every form of culture, even a totali- 
tarian one, release and stimulate some ingredients of human 
nature? Is democracy better because it permits a quantitatively 
greater amount of human energy to find expression? Is the delib- 
erate choice of the democratic way of life one which is validated by 
science and the scientific intelligence? And when Dewey speaks of 
ideal aims backed by ‘“‘something deep and indestructible in the 
needs and demands of humankind,” is ¢his the authentic language 
of a science which has eschewed all absolutes and contents itself 
with verifiable hypotheses about specific interactions, here and 
now? Not the least merit of this essay is the stimulus it may pro- 
vide to reflect upon the sources, the meaning, and the validity of 
the ideals of our own civilization, and the respective réles of science, 
art, morals, religion, and philosophy in making these ideals effec- 
tive. 


University of California GeorceE P. Apams 


Studies in Early Graduate Education: The Fohns Hopkins, Clark 
University, The University of Chicago, by W. Carson Ryan. With 
a Preface by Walter A. Jessup. New York: The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 30, 1939. 
Pp. viii + 167. 

Serious graduate study in the United States began only two- 
thirds of a century ago, but already about 80,000 graduate students 
are enrolled in the 300 or more institutions offering instruction at 
the graduate level! Obviously the present status and the future 
prospects of graduate work are worthy of careful consideration, 
but before we chart the course ahead we ought to know whence 
we have come; hence the timeliness of Dr. Ryan’s study of early 
graduate education at the three pioneer institutions of Johns 
Hopkins, Clark, and Chicago. The author tells a story of interest 
not only to professional educators but to all citizens who are con- 
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cerned about the future of democracy in America. Leadership is of 
the utmost importance in a democracy; and to our graduate 
schools we look for a certain class of leaders. ‘As never before,” 
says J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, “human 
welfare today depends upon the results of research, and upon the 
steady stream of scholars needed for the increasingly arduous de- 
mands of intellectual leadership.” (Foreword to Isaiah Bowman, 
The Graduate School in American Democracy.) 

In spite of variety in details there were, as Dr. Ryan shows, 
several important points of similarity in the aims and methods of 
the three universities whose origins are traced. In each an effort 
was made to meet an urgent contemporary need in education by 
emphasizing research and the discovery of new truth. At the out- 
set they all paid more attention to men than to buildings and 
methods of administration, and they assembled on their faculties 
a notable array of inspiring teachers and productive scholars. The 
first leaders in each institution, as distinguished from the benefac- 
tors, were themselves dynamic and resourceful personalities in the 
field of education: Daniel Coit Gilman at Johns Hopkins believed 
that the purpose of education should be not so much to impart 
information as to whet the appetite; G. Stanley Hall at Clark was 
unusually skillful in stimulating those associated with him to 
taste the joys of creative scholarship; William Rainey Harper 
planned that at the rejuvenated University of Chicago both 
teachers and students should be set free from traditional educa- 
tional restraints. The results were felt far beyond the limits of 
Baltimore, Worcester, and Chicago. President Charles William 
Eliot, for example, testified “that the graduate school of Harvard 
University, started feebly in 1870 and in 1871, did not thrive until 
the example of Johns Hopkins forced our faculty to put their 
strength into the development of our instruction for graduates.” 
Thanks to such examples and influences all reputable institutions 
of higher learning now subscribe to the pronouncement that “It 
is the spirit of research, the eager and organized effort to enlarge 
the area of human knowledge, to replace guesses by certainties... 
to organize data and extract from them new knowledge, that is the 
most characteristic work of the modern university.” 

These are brave words; they set forth an ideal as yet not wholly 
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attained. Probably some of the 300 American colleges and uni- 
versities offering graduate instruction are deficient in both the 
human and physical equipment needed for their high task; nor 
do all of their 80,000 advanced students, many of whom are merely 
meeting requirements for teaching in secondary schools, have the 
inclination to engage in research. But even so it is a glorious ideal 
and one that should be held before every person who shares in the 
molding of opinion and the formulation of policies affecting human 
relationships. While dictators flourish and short cuts to Utopia 
are crowded with eager throngs, the spirit of patient, open-minded 
inquiry and the freedom of thought and expression which are asso- 
ciated with true graduate work are needed more than ever in a 
democracy. For this reason, if for no other, the simple but inspir- 
ing story told by Dr. Ryan might well be read and pondered by all 
who claim or hold positions of leadership, however humble, in our 
country. This monograph is based on the printed and written 
records of the three universities concerned as well as on interviews 
with many persons who participated either as students or teachers 
in the experiences of their formative years. 


University of Colorado B. GoopyKkoontz 


From School to College, A Study of the Transition Experience, 
by Lincoln B. Hale, in cooperation with D. W. Bailey, D. DeK. 
Rugh, G. H. Menke, and G. E. Schlesser. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xxiv + 446. $3.50. 


The authors of this study of the adjustment of college freshmen 
based their investigation and their recommendations on the con- 
viction that higher institutions should interest themselves in 
students as persons, and therefore that “‘social adjustment is as 
much the concern. . . of the college to which society delegates re- 
sponsibility for four years of education, as is scholastic adjustment” 
(p. 299). Their purpose, consistent with this basic assumption, was 
to study the factors related to college success, defined not only in 
terms of scholastic achievement, but also in terms of “adequate 
performance” in the following areas of adjustment: (1) health, 
(2) financial, (3) family and home, (4) religious, (5) moral and 
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disciplinary, (6) personality, (7) social, (8) living conditions, and 
(9) outreach. 

The investigation was under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Survey Committee on the Transition from School to College, of 
which Hugh Hartshorne, of the Research Department of the Yale 
Divinity School, was chairman, and Lincoln B. Hale, secretary. 
The general procedure was to study a wide sampling of male high 
school and private preparatory school students during their last 
months in the secondary school and to follow their adjustment to 
the beginning of the sophomore year in college. The pre-college 
population included 3167 individuals in 103 secondary schools. 
Of the original number, 1547 were followed into college, 1281 of 
whom responded to questionnaires at the end of the freshman 
year, and 826 of whom, as sophomores, gave a retrospective report 
of their transition experience. Case studies were made of 137 
individuals. There were 22 principal cooperating colleges, located 
in the northeastern states, and 18 other institutions participated at 
least to the extent of administering questionnaires. The basic data 
of the investigation were secured from extensive questionnaires 
and certain scales administered to the pre-college and college popu- 
lations, school and college records, ratings of students by teachers, 
standardized tests, and interview and observation schedules and 
case reports prepared by twenty-eight collaborators in as many col- 
leges. Many of the essential data for the conclusions and recom- 
mendations were drawn from the reports of these collaborators, 
chosen, the authors state, because of knowledge of, and interest in 
student problems and adjustment, and because of qualifications as 
case investigators. One is not certain, from reading the report, 
that these collaborators were all highly qualified for the difficult 
task of observation and interpretation of student behavior, or 
adequately trained in a three day setting-up conference. The 
authors recognized, but probably underestimated, the difficulty 
of securing comparable case materials from this group of investi- 
gators. 

One of the principal sections of the volume is devoted to an analy- 
sis of the relationships of types and items of information to failure 
and success in the ten areas of student adjustment. College ex- 
periences proved to be much more influential than pre-college fac- 
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tors. The types of background information, in descending order 
of significance for success or failure, were as follows: college living 
conditions, college non-academic interests and activities, college 
contacts with faculty and help received, personal data (age, per- 
sonality, health, etc.), college academic interests and activities, 
home relationships, economic conditions and employment, family 
and home background, pre-college academic activities and inter- 
ests, ideals and attitudes, and pre-college non-academic interests 
and activities. The authors found little consistency in the ad- 
missions and personnel data which colleges secure, and suggested, 
therefore, that institutions use data from the investigation to de- 
termine what information should be obtained about students for 
counseling purposes. 

Study of the configurations, rather than the details of behavior, 
which emerged from the case studies of individual students re- 
vealed four broad “functional or habit patterns” important in the 
transition process: a purpose pattern, a social pattern, a decision 
pattern, and a sensitivity pattern. Students who possessed all 
four positive functional patterns (which were relatively independ 
ent of intelligence) tended to achieve academically at a high 
level, and were more able to surmount obstacles of health, eco- 
nomic status, living conditions, and native ability. 

The authors closed the main part of the book with recommenda- 
tions for student guidance. Three possible plans for admission 
of students were outlined: (1) continue to admit “‘on the same 
basis as now,” and eliminate those who do not survive scholastic 
hurdles; (2) improve selective criteria, both for academic and 
non-academic adjustment, excluding students who do not promise 
well, and (3) accept the students who apply and do as much as 
possible for each individual in the light of his strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

The writers wisely discredited the first alternative, even though 
they may have exaggerated when they accused some institutions 
of eliminating the unfit as the expression of “‘a sadistic neurosis 
masquerading as refinement of culture” (p. 295). They chose the 
third alternative in preference to the second, on philosophical 
grounds as well as on the contention that adequate selective 
techniques are at present unavailable. Actually, predictions of 
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satisfactory college adjustment are probably better than the 
authors assumed. Furthermore, while there is a broad social 
responsibility for providing varied types of higher education for 
many different sorts of students, it may be entirely defensible for 
certain higher institutions to define the types of students for whom 
their programs are designed, and to restrict their enrolment to 
those who may be expected to profit from these curricula. The 
report quite properly contends, however, that an institution either 
must select with the greatest possible care, or adapt its program as 
effectively as possible to the many individuals who enrol. It also 
wisely states that once a college selects generally qualified students, 
it is obligated to assist them to get the most from their educational 
experiences. 


The final chapter also gives a series of proposals for action by the 
colleges and secondary schools to improve student adjustment. 
The best part of this discussion summarizes the types of problems 
which students have, and the conditions which create or aggra- 
vate these difficulties. The general outline of a proposed coun- 
seling program which is given, however, is sketchy and inadequate. 


The volume makes a significant contribution in emphasizing 
the responsibility of the college for more than intellectual develop- 
ment, for knowing its students thoroughly, and for counseling 
them effectively. The investigation reported revealed many im- 
portant student problems and provided valuable data concerning 
the relation of a variety of background factors to college success, 
although diagnoses clinically made by professionally trained per- 
sons may be expected to produce better data on the same topics. 


Condensation would improve the presentation materially. The 
statistical techniques used to analyze the data seem to be generally 
acceptable. One questions, however, the advisability of using the 
factor analysis technique with ratings of performance in the ten 
adjustment areas. In interpreting the interrelationships of per- 
formance ratings in these areas, the report also neglects the well- 
known “halo” effect. 


University of Minnesota T. R. McConne i 


| 
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Publications Received 


The American Canon, by Daniel L. Marsh. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1939. Pp. 126. $1.00. 

College Income and Expenditures, 1938-39 (Preliminary Sampling 
Report), by Henry G. Badger and Frederick J. Kelly. Washing- 
ton: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Circular 
No. 182, November, 1939. Pp. 21. 

Coordination of Accrediting Activities, Summary of Proceedings of 
Conference on Accrediting, April 7-8, 1939. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, October, 1939. Pp. 49. 

Documents on American Foreign Relations, Fanuary 1938-Fune 
1939, edited by S. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1939. Pp. 582. $3.75. 

Education for Democracy, Proceedings of the Congress on Edu- 
cation for Democracy at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
August 15-17, 1939. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 466. $2.50. 

Educational Research, by Subcommittee of American Council 
on Education, H. W. Holmes, Chairman. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1939. Pp. 186. 

The Graduate School in American Democracy, by Isaiah Bowman. 
Washington: U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 70. U.S. Government Printing Office, 15 cents. 

The Influence of Tax-Leeway on Educational Adaptability, by 
Widnell Dimsdale Knott. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 84. $1.60. 

Higher Educational Institutions in the Scheme of State Government, 
by John H. McNeely. Washington: U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, 1939. Pp. 108. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 15 cents. 

Institution-Faculty Relations in the College of Integrity, by Roy 
W. Bixler. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 192. $2.25. 

Labor’s Right to Organize, by William M. Leiserson. Minneapo- 
lis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1939. Pp. 23. 25 cents. 

New Adventures in Democracy, by Ordway Tead. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. Pp. 229. $2.00. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Outlook for Higher Education. Proceedings of Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 1939, edited by 
John Dale Russell. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
Pp. 256. $2.00. 

Present Status and Trends of Engineering Education in the United 
States, by Dugald C. Jackson. New York: Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, 1939. Pp. 177. 

Words that Won the War, by James R. Mock and Cedric Larson. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 372. $3.75. 
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Announcements 
Huntington, West Virginia 


A regional meeting for members in West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Western Pennsylvania is being planned for Saturday, 
April 20, at Marshall College in Huntington, West Virginia. Pro- 
fessor Conley H. Dillon of Marshall College is chairman of the 
committee on program and local arrangements. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The 1940 spring meeting of chapters in Illinois will be held on 
Saturday, April 27, at Central Y. M. C. A. College in Chicago. At 
the morning session the subject of the program will be “Problems 
of the Chapters in Small Colleges,” while a symposium on “Prob- 
lems of Freedom and Tenure” will be held in the afternoon. A 
luncheon meeting is also planned. 


Missouri Conference of University Professors 


A meeting of members of the Association will be held on April 18 
at Warrensburg, Missouri, in connection with the meeting of the 
Missouri Academy of Science. 


New York City 


The metropolitan regional conference of Association members 
will be held on March 16 in New York City. Members will be 
notified through chapter officers of the plans for the meeting. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


A meeting of chapters in Indiana will be held on Saturday, 
April 20, at the Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute. 
Professor Ben H. Smith of the host college is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 
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Washington, D. C. 


A luncheon meeting of Association members in and near Wash- 
ington will be held on Saturday, March g, at 1:00 P.M. at the 
Harrington Hotel. Non-members are cordially invited to attend 
this regional meeting. 

The principal speaker will be Dr. Fred J. Kelly of the U. S. 
Office of Education whose subject will be ““Recent Developments in 
Higher Education.” 


Wichita, Kansas 


A meeting of chapters in Kansas will be held at Wichita on 
March 28-29. 


Regional Meetings 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Members of the Association in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
attended a regional meeting held at the Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City, November 25. The meeting was held concurrently with the 
annual meeting of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. In addition to representatives from the 
sponsoring chapters—those at the Pennsylvania State College, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore College, and Temple 
University—members were present from the staffs of Beaver, 
Franklin and Marshall, Geneva, Mercy (Pittsburgh), Moravian, 
Seton Hill, West Chester State Teachers Colleges, and from the 
Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C. Represent- 
ing the University of Delaware, Professor George H. Ryden, 
Chairman of Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chap- 
ters, presided over the meeting. 

The general topic for consideration was “Higher Education and 
Government.” In this connection President Ralph Cooper Hutchi- 
son of Washington and Jefferson College discussed the “Outlook 
for Higher Education in Pennsylvania.” The welfare of the pri- 
vately supported institutions in that state, he said, is seriously 
threatened by universities, colleges, and normal schools aided by 
legislative grants and scholarships. The schools not so favored 
might save themselves from their plight, because politicians are 
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only too willing to help them. But these colleges will not accept 
allowances from the state because they are entirely devoted to the 
cause of academic freedom. This ideal was conceived in and has 
been steadfastly upheld by their type of institution. This free- 
dom, now so largely lost in Europe, is in jeopardy even in the 
United States where totalitarian tendencies are already apparent 
in the business world. The money of the taxpayers, furthermore, 
should not be devoted to purposes which have long been and still 
are well accomplished by private means. 

Dean Harold E. B. Speight of Swarthmore College, speaking 
on “N. Y. A. Assistance in College,” feared this well-meant 
governmental aid as a threat to the freedom of higher education 
in these days of totalitarian trends. The assistance we are giving 
students through the N. Y. A. is a palliative; we should endeavor 
to mend our economic and social set-up in such a way that youth 
will not require federal subsidy in its efforts to secure an advanced 
education. The needy unquestionably ought to receive help, 
but this help should not become a permanent feature of collegiate 
life. And such the N. Y. A. bids fair to become, for politicians are 
not likely to set their faces against the continuation of this institu- 
tion when with the return of prosperity its support can be ignored. 
Some of the undesirable features of N. Y. A. aid might be elimi- 
nated if it were administered through local, community agencies. 

Dr. John Conrad Seegers, Dean of Men in Temple University, 
followed with a paper on ““The Place of N. Y. A. Assistance, as 
Viewed from the Standpoint of a State-Aided Institution,” or, as 
he put it, “state-aided, but not state-dominated or state-con- 
trolled.” Dean Seegers did not generalize on the subject because 
he contended that conditions differ so much from institution to 
institution. After a résumé of national N. Y. A. reports and sta- 
tistics, he presented a detailed account of the N. Y. A. program at 
Temple University, which is under his direction. He commended 
certain institutions, not needing aid, for refusing to accept the 
federal grant. By so doing, such colleges made it possible to in- 
crease the allowance to places where it is sorely needed. In the 
discussion which followed his address Dean Seegers admitted that 
we may be working with dynamite, but asked—have we not also 
got good results from the use of dynamite? Mr. Walter S. 
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Cowing, administrator of the N. Y. A. for Pennsylvania, spoke 
from the floor, declaring that lobbying to continue this form of 
student aid was not necessary; the demand for it exceeds all 
political borders. The institution has justified itself, he said, in 
spite of all the human and other difficulties encountered in its 
administration. 


Chicago, Illinois 


A regional meeting of the Association for the States of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin was held on December 2 at the Great 
Northern Hotel in Chicago, under the auspices of the chapters of 
Northwestern University and the University of Chicago. 

The following institutions were represented by three or more out 
of a total attendance of 94 persons: Central Y. M. C. A. College 
(15), University of Chicago (8), Elmhurst College (6), Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb (4), University of Illinois (3), 
Lake Forest College (12), Northwestern University (14), Rockford 
College (3), Rosary College (5), and Wheaton College (3). There 
were also representatives from Augustana College, Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, Beloit College, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Indiana State Teachers College, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, North Central College, and the University of Wisconsin. 

At the morning session at 10:30 A. M., Professor Bernadotte 
Schmitt of the University of Chicago presided. Dr. Carter 
Davidson, President of Knox College, gave an address entitled, 
“Deserts on the March.” In it he said that three great enemies 
confronting students today are unemployment, the result of 
waste; social chaos, the result of propaganda; and decay of mind, 
the result of faulty education; and that our job is to forestall the 
“Deserts on the March” and “Grapes of Wrath” kind of waste in 
land, materials, and peoples by teaching students to use the tools 
of speech, hearing, seeing and of reading, writing, and reasoning, 
and by teaching our students the use of leisure time. We must 
also aid them in pursuing the search for beauty and we must give 
them spiritual motivation. Discussion followed until adjourn- 
ment of the morning session at noon. 

After luncheon, Professor F. S. Deibler of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, as presiding officer, called the afternoon session to order. 
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Professors William D. Templeman of the University of Illinois 
and Mark H. Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin, then 
President of the Association, and Dr. Clyde E. Wildman, President 
of DePauw University, spoke on the theme, ““The Faculty’s Re- 
lation to and Participation in College Administration.” 

Professor Templeman discussed the “Report on Some Problems 
of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences” by a faculty 
committee at Harvard University. In his remarks he named four 
factors in the situation: (1) rank and tenure—to be divided into 
(a) teaching fellow; (4) annual instructor on three-year probation; 
(c) faculty instructor on five-year probation; (d) associate pro- 
fessor with permanent tenure; (e¢) full professor with permanent 
tenure, with the rank of assistant professor to be abolished; (2) 
criteria of selection—(a) scholarship and (4) excellence in teaching, 
with eight supplementary criteria; (3) administration—to include 
agencies (a) for setting up and acting on criteria and (4) for ad- 
vertising for candidates for vacancies; (4) extra-mural—to provide 
(a) for independent thinkers among the faculty; (4) for opportun- 
ity for free action; (c) for public actions by teacher as individual. 
On the basis of these factors the Committee recommended (a) 
changes in rank and tenure; (4) enumeration and clarification of 
criteria; (c) open use of criteria; and (d) University obligations to 
the outside world. 

He was followed by Professor Ingraham who spoke on “The 
Attitude of the Faculty.” He confined himself to a discussion of 
the most democratic and efficient processes in effecting depart- 
mental organization as one phase of faculty government. These 
processes would include the election of a chairman by the per- 
manent members of a department with veto power by the dean; 
budgetary recommendations to the dean initiated by the chairman 
with the approval of the department; and the determination of 
personnel and rank delegated to one responsible person. 

President Wildman gave the concluding address on “The 
Attitude of the Administration.” His main points were: (1) the 
administration should lead the way to create mutual cooperation 
and good will; (2) the faculty should discipline disgruntled pro- 
fessors and chronic agitators; (3) the president should seek the 
advice of professors, instructors, and even of students; (4) budg- 
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etary problems should be left in the hands of responsible officers 
who would work for the good of all. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Professor W. W. 
Cook of Northwestern University pointed out that the Faculty of 
Harvard College had no choice in the selection of the Committee 
on Tenure; Professor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago 
observed that some state institutions operated like big business 
against the interests of faculty and administration alike. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:30 P. M. 


Iowa Conference of University Professors 


Twenty persons, representing Clarinda Junior College, Coe 
College, Drake University, lowa State College, Iowa State 
Teachers College, and the lowa State Board of Education, at- 
tended the Conference which was held on November 4 in Des 
Moines. 

Following a business session, Professor A. L. Walker of Iowa 
State College made an address, describing an English course aimed 
at improving both reliability in thinking and skill in writing. 
President D. W. Morehouse of Drake University, in an address on 
“Students’ Resolving Power,” urged that courses in education 
should be sharpened and made less superficial since it is the teacher 
who prepares the specialist. The retiring chairman of the Con- 
ference, Professor George C. Robinson of Iowa State Teachers 
College, spoke on ““The Standards of the Profession,” referring 
especially to the ethics of the relations between teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Professor Karl A. Stiles of Coe College was elected chairman of 
the Conference while Professor E. S. Allen of Iowa State College 
was reelected secretary. 


Chapter Activities 


Adelphi College. Professor S. E. Frost addressed the chapter at its 
October meeting on the subject of faculty representation on the 
board of trustees. In November Professor James W. Park of 


Brooklyn College gave a full report on the democratization of the 
New York City Colleges. 
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Baylor University. The chapter’s calendar for this academic year 
includes seven monthly meetings, with the annual dinner meet- 
ing being held in February. Subjects for discussion at the other 
meetings include the following: University Objectives, Curricu- 
lum Revision, Selecting and Organizing Required and Elective 
Courses, Undergraduate Degrees and Upper and Lower Divisions, 
and Meeting Scholastic Requirements of Societies. 


DePauw University. Four meetings of the chapter are being held 
this academic year. Among the subjects for consideration are the 
following: The Faculty and the War, Advising Undergraduate 
Students on Academic Matters, and Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Required Survey Courses in the Sciences, the Social Sci- 
ences, and the Humanities. 


Emory University. Three committees have been appointed re- 
cently by the chapter, as follows: (1) to cooperate with the Uni- 
versity Committee on Coordination of Schools in Graduate 


Program for the Atlanta University Center; (2) to study adminis- 
trative policy towards faculty, e¢. g., tenure, promotion, teaching 
loads, etc.; and (3) to study faculty interest in university fi- 
nances. Reports from these committees will be made at chapter 
meetings this year. 


Illinois Teachers Colleges. In November Professor W. G. Swartz, 
a retiring member of the Council, and Professor J. W. Neckers, 
chapter president, both of Southern Illinois Normal University, 
visited three of the Illinois teachers colleges, meeting with Associa- 
tion members in each instance. At Normal, Illinois, they joined 
about 50 members of the chapter in a round-table discussion of 
faculty participation in the administration of the college. Later 
Professors Swartz and Neckers met with the DeKalb chapter 
and discussed plans for joint action on the part of the five teachers 
colleges in such matters as tenure and faculty participation. At 
Charleston, they met with 18 members to arrange for the organi- 
zation of a chapter; officers were elected at a meeting subse- 
guently held. 


_ 
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Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg). On November 23 the 
chapter held a luncheon meeting in the college cafeteria at which 
several of the members’ wives were present. Officers for the cur- 
rent academic year were elected. Committees will be appointed 
by the new officers and at least five regular meetings will be ar- 
ranged. Among the projects contemplated is a dinner in honor of 
a selected number of the best sophomore students. This is a con- 
tinuance of what was done last year. The meetings during the 
year will be given to the consideration of problems of research and 
teaching on the college level. 


University of Kansas. The annual meeting and banquet of the 
chapter were held on December 5, with 50 persons in attendance, 
representing the University of Kansas and including guests from 
the chapters at Washburn and Kansas State Teachers Colleges. 
Professor Mark H. Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin, then 
President of the Association, was in attendance, addressing the 
members on “The Ecology of American Scholarship.” Following 
his talk, Professor Ingraham answered questions concerning the 
national organization. 


Kent State University. Major Roy Smith of the University’s 
Board of Trustees adu. sssed the chapter at an open dinner meet- 
ing on October 31, his subject being “The Future of Kent State 
University.” On December 5, Dr. Alfred Garrett of Ohio State 
University spoke to the members on “The Institutional Retire- 
ment Plan at Ohio State University.” 


Marshall College. 1n connection with the Conference on Govern- 
ment Problems presented by the Department of Political Science 
of Marshall College, the chapter held an open dinner meeting on 
the evening of October 3 in honor of the special guests of the Con- 
ference. Among the honor guests were Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, 
President of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Wallace Sayre of the 
New York City Civil Service Commission, and Professor Harvey 
Walker of Ohio State University. 
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University of Maryland. On December 7 the chapter held its an- 
nual dinner meeting which was open to the entire faculty. Ap- 
proximately 125 persons were in attendance. The speakers were 
Dr. H. C. Byrd, President of the University, and Dr. Ralph E. 
Himstead, General Secretary of the Association. Dr. Byrd spoke 
on the subject, “Academic Tenure,” and the General Secretary’s 
subject was “What the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Is and What It Is Not.” Dr. Himstead emphasized the 
professional character of the Association and presented a number 
of typical professional problems which the Association is expected 
to solve. 


University of Michigan. A report of the chapter on “The Evalua- 
tion of Faculty Services,” which has been published recently, 
analyzes six criteria for evaluating university teaching. The 
most important of these is ability to teach. This is followed by 
research, standing in the profession, personal qualities, capacity 
for departmental and university administration, and finally par- 
ticipation in public and community services. The report does not 


propose any system for weighting as a desirable policy, nor does it 
suggest that every item mentioned needs to be included in the 
record of every faculty member. In some cases the entire time 
of a member is devoted to research; in other cases to teaching. 
The fundamental idea is that departments should systematically 
record all available information under the items above presented. 
Departments and administrative authorities will then have a 
body of information on which to base decisions. 

The report was prepared by a committee of nine chapter mem- 
bers after a year of study. The project has been discussed in 
several meetings of the chapter during the past two years, and 
has the endorsement of the chapter membership. Since adoption 
of the report by the chapter on May 15, 1939, several departments 
of the University have been planning the introduction of sys- 
tematic evaluation of the members of their respective departments. 

A few copies of the report are available for members of the 
Association and may be obtained by addressing the chapter secre- 
tary, Professor C. N. Wenger, East Hall, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 
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University of New Hampshire. At the December meeting of the 
chapter, the topic for discussion was “The Survey Course,” with 
special reference to its use in the physical and social sciences, 
locally and at other institutions. Subjects announced for subse- 
quent meetings of the year include teaching loads, problems of the 
student adviser, and the influence of accrediting agencies on 
academic standards. Reports will be made from committees 
which have studied salary levels in the three colleges of the Uni- 
versity, admission of promising but indigent applicants, and meth- 
ods of staff appointments in each college. 


New Mexico State College. The chapter recently held a dinner 
meeting in conjunction with the chapter at the University of 
New Mexico. The topic of discussion was “Modernization of 
Curricula.” At the request of the President of the College, the 
chapter has appointed a special committee to study the adminis- 
trative procedures at the college and to make recommendations 
for their improvement. 


North Carolina State College. The chapter considered the subject 
“Freedom in Teaching” at its January meeting under the leader- 
ship of Professor H. K. Beale of the University of North Carolina. 
At the March meeting the topic will be “Retirement Needs in 
North Carolina.” 


University of Oklahoma. A study of university organization is 
being made through two committees of the chapter. One is 
concerned with departmental government while the other is study- 
ing the interrelationships of the schools and colleges. 


University of Texas. The chapter held a dinner meeting on 
November 8 at which 81 members were present. The subject of 
discussion was the function of a university in a time of stress, 
the leaders being Dr. Homer P. Rainey, President of the Univer- 
sity, and Professor Frederic Duncalf of the Department of His- 
tory. In the open forum which followed a number of members 
participated. 
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Whitworth College. The newly founded chapter held an open 
dinner meeting on December 9 at the Westminster Apartments. 
The presiding officer was Professor O. K. Dizmang. Besides the 
Whitworth group, the following institutions were represented: 
Gonzaga University, Spokane Junior College, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, and the State College of Washington. 
Professor H. J. Deutsch of the State College of Washington, repre- 
senting Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters, 
spoke on the aims and purposes of the Association. The guest 
speaker of the evening, Professor William Landeen of the State 
College of Washington, gave an interesting talk on “Intellectual 
Life in Nazi Germany” in which he stated that whatever research 
is done in Nazi Germany is utilitarian and in the interest of the 
Nazi régime; that the race problem colors everything in German 
life, making it especially difficult for teachers to engage in the 
traditional scientific research. But Dr. Landeen stated also that 
the human mind could do great things in adverse circumstances 
and in this lies the hope of a new Germany. 


Professor Ingraham’s Visits to Chapters. In connection with a 
trip to Texas when he represented the Association at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Homer P. Rainey as President of the University of 
Texas on December 7, 8, and 9, Professor Mark H. Ingraham of 
the University of Wisconsin, then President of the Association, 
visited several chapters of the Association. His participation in 
the annual meeting of the chapter at the University of Kansas is 
reported on page 109 of this issue. On December 6 Professor 
Ingraham attended a dinner meeting of the Southern Methodist 
University chapter, while on December 11, on his return trip, he 
spoke at a meeting of the University of Arkansas chapter. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 


April 14, 1940, will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Pan American Union at the First International Conference 
of American States, which met at Washington in 1889-1890. As 
organized in 1890 the Pan American Union was merely a commer- 
cial bureau for the compilation of trade statistics and data on the 
customs laws and regulations of the American Republics. At the 
successive International Conferences, however, the scope of the 
organization was gradually broadened, and at the present time the 
activities of the Pan American Union cover virtually every field of 
endeavor—the economic, the cultural, the juridical, and the social. 
In addition, the Union is the permanent secretariat of the Pan 
American conferences. The Governing Board of the Union, which 
is composed of the Secretary of State of the United States and the 
diplomatic representatives in Washington of the other American 
Republics, prepares the programs and regulations, and in the in- 
tervals between the conferences, the Union is active in giving effect 
to the conclusions adopted. 

For some years the date on which the resolution creating the 
Union was adopted has been observed as Pan American Day, but 
in 1940 April 14th will have added significance because of the 
fiftieth anniversary, and the entire week of April 8 to 15 has been 
set aside as Pan American Week. Exercises appropriate to the 
occasion will be held in all the American Republics. In Washington 
a program will be presented at the Pan American Union, at which 
it is expected that President Roosevelt will speak. 

As in previous years emphasis will be given to the importance 
of cultural relations between the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and it is expected that Pan American programs will be 
given in many colleges and universities, as well as in primary and 
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secondary schools, during the week of April 8 to 15. To facilitate 
the preparation of such programs, the Pan American Union has 
undertaken the preparation of a series of reports emphasizing the 
progress of inter-American relations in various fields of endeavor 
during the last half century. Copies of these reports may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Pan American Union in Washington. 


Pan American Union L. S. Rowe, Director General 
Washington, D. C. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributors 


Georce P. Apams is Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of California. He was a member of Committee 
A on Academic Freedom and Tenure from 1925 to 1932. 

Couin B. Goopykoonrtz is Professor of History at the 
University of Colorado. 

Mark H. Incranam is Professor of Mathematics and 
Chairman of the Department at the University of Wis- 
consin. He was President of the Association in 1938 
and 1939, having previously been a member of the 
Council. 

W. T. Laprape is Professor of History and Chairman of 
the Department at Duke University. He has been a 
member of the Council of the Association and has served 
for three years as Chairman of Committee A on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure. 

T. R. McConne zt is Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Chairman of the University’s 
Committee on Educational Research. 

H. S. Mayerson is Associate Professor of Physiology at 
Tulane University of Louisiana, where he is president of 
the Association’s chapter. 

L. S. Rowe is Director General of the Pan American 
Union. He has been Chairman of Committee L on 
Cooperation with Latin-American Universities since 
1916. He is also a member of Committee C on Inter- 
national Relations. 
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CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of membership: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds a position of teaching or research in a uni- 
versity or college in the United States or Canada, or in the dis- 
cretion of the Council, in an American-controlled institution 
situated abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may 
be nominated for Active membership in the Association. 

3. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past 
five years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for 
Junior membership. Junior Members shall be transferred to 
Active membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership, because his work has become 
primarily administrative, may be transferred with the approval of 
the Council to Associate membership. 

5. Emeritus Members. Any Active Member retiring for age 
from a position in teaching or research may be transferred, at his 
own request and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus 
membership. 

6. Associate, Emeritus, and Junior Members shall have the 
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right of attendance at annual meetings of the Association 
without the right to vote or hold office. 


7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article I1I—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 


2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually. The terms 
of the officers shall expire at the closing session of the Annual 
Meeting, or thereafter on the election of successors, except that 
terms of retiring members of the Council shall not expire until the 
close of the last session of the Council held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting. 


3. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall ordinarily be 
elected by a majority vote of the Active Members present and 
voting at the Annual Meeting, but on request of one-fifth of these 
members a proportional vote shall be taken in the manner pre- 
scribed in Article X. The vote for elective members of the Council 
shall be taken in accordance with the “‘single transferable vote” 
system, #. e., on each ballot the member or delegate casting it shall 
indicate his preferences by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before the 
names of the nominees for each district; and in case no candidate 
in a district has received a majority of first choices, the ballots 
of whichever candidate in that district has the smallest number of 
first choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second 
choices indicated on such ballots; and thus the distribution of 
ballots in each district shall proceed until in each district some 
candidate secures a majority of all votes cast, whereupon such 
candidate shall be declared elected. On the demand of one-fifth 
of the Active Members present and voting a proportional vote for 
Council members shall be taken in the manner prescribed in Arti- 
cle X. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove the 
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General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re- 
election to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the 
office of President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the 
office. In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall 
have power to fill it until the next Annual Meeting and such an 
appointee shall be eligible for continuance by election at that time. 


Article 1V—Election of Members 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admission of Members, the 
number and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by 
the Council. 

2. Nominations for Active and Junior membership may be 
made to the General Secretary of the Association by any one Ac- 
tive Member of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish every 
nomination in the next following issue of the Bu/letin of the As- 
sociation, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admission of 
Members. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the Committee on Admission of Members shall become 
members of the Association upon payment of the annual dues. 
No nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty days after 
its publication in the Bulletin. 


Article V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, with 
thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Association, 
in which the responsible management of the Association and the 
control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of the 
Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Meeting be elected a life member of the 
Council. The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It 
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shall have power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current 
expenditures of the Association. 

2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It 
shall deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the 
time, place, and program of the Annual Meeting and of any special 
meetings of the Association. It shall publish in the Bulletin a 
record of each Council meeting. It shall have authority to dele- 
gate specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not less 
than six members including the President and the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and to appoint other committees to investigate and report 
on subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See 
By-Law 11.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time 
during each year. The members present at any meeting duly 
called shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact 
business by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Article VII—Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. Each Active Member shall pay four dollars and each Asso- 
ciate or Junior Member shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer as 
annual dues, and no member who is in default shall be qualified 
to exercise any privileges of membership. 

2. Emeritus Members shall pay no dues. 

3. Non-payment of dues by an Active, Associate, or Junior 
Member for two years shall terminate membership, but in such a 
case a member may be reinstated by the Council on payment of 
arrears.! 

4. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council at 


1It has been voted by the Council that the Bulletin be discontinued at the 
end of one year and that, in case of subsequent reinstatement, payment be required 
tor that year only. 
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any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be notified 
of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 
weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he 
so requests. 

5. A member desiring to terminate his membership may do so 
by a resignation communicated to the General Secretary. 


Article VIII—Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members.! 


Article IX—Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Active Members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a 
proportional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five members of the 
Association not later than two months before the Annual Meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Association 
at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 


Article X—Annual Meeting 


The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as 
the Council may select. The Active Members of the Association 
in each Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual 
Meeting. At the Annual Meeting all members of the Association 
shall be entitled to the privileges of the floor, but only Active 
Members to a vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by 
majority vote of the Active Members present and voting, but on 
request of one-fifth of these members a proportional vote shall 
be taken. When a proportional vote is taken, the accredited dele- 
gates from each Chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes 
equal to the number of Active Members in their respective Chap- 


1 By vote of the Council, Emeritus members who pay no dues may receive the 
Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 
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ters, but any other Active Member not included in a Chapter thus 
represented shall be entitled to an individual vote. In case a 
Chapter has more than one delegate, the number of votes to which 
it is entitled shall be equally divided among the accredited dele- 
gates present and voting. The manner of voting at a special 


meeting of the Association shall be the same as for the Annual 
Meeting. 


Article XI—Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Laws 


1. Nomination for Office —After each Annual Meeting but not 
later than May 1, the President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next Annual Meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval the President shall in a Council letter 
invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Council as 
to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its work, 
the Committee shall seek advice from members of the Association, 
and shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meet- 
ing at Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 

For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington office for tabulation and reference to the 
Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the name 
of an Active Member connected with an institution located in that 
one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the basis 
of approximately equal Active membership, in which the member 
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submitting the name resides. After receiving the tabulated list, 
the Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of profes- 
sional interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received 
from members, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council 
membership, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, 
before the inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the 
consent of the nominees is secured. 
The ten districts are now as follows: 


District I: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Nova Scotia, 
Quebec. 

District Il: Conn., New York City, N. J. 

District III: Rest of N. Y., Eastern Pa. (including Wilson College 
on western border), Ontario. 

District IV: Md., Del., D. C., Va., Western Pa. (including Penn- 
sylvania State College on eastern border). 

District V: | Ohio, Mich. 

District VI: W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ky., Tenn., La., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla., Puerto Rico. 

District VII: Ind., Ill., Wis. 

District VIII: Mo., lowa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., Mani- 
toba, and Alberta. 

District IX: Ark., Texas, Okla., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., Colo., 
N. Mex. 

District X:  Ariz., Utah, Nev., Idaho, Wash., Ore., Calif., 
Hawaii, British Columbia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment 
or by Council action. 

Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by 
petitions signed by not less than fifty Active Members of the As- 
sociation resident within the district from which the Council mem- 
ber is to be chosen, provided that not more than ten of those sign- 
ing a nominating petition shall be members of a single chapter. 
No member shall sign more than one petition. Petitions nomi- 
nating candidates shall be filed in the office of the General Secretary 
not later than November fifteenth. The names of the persons 
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nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief 
biography of each nominee, shall be printed in the October number 
of the Bulletin. The names of all nominees, including those nomi- 
nated by the Nominating Committee, together with a brief biog- 
raphy of each nominee and a statement of the method of his nomi- 
nation, shall be printed in the December number of the Bu/d/etin. 
The General Secretary shall prepare printed official ballots con- 
taining the names and brief biographies of all nominees, and in 
each case a statement of the method of nomination, for use at the 
Annual Meeting. At the Annual Meeting, the nominations made 
in accordance with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by 
means of the official ballots, and no other nominations shall be 
permitted. The vote shall be taken in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article III, Sec. 3, of the Constitution. The President 
shall have power to appoint official tellers to count the votes, and 
report the result to the Annual Meeting. After the tellers have 
made their report they shall file the ballots cast with the General 
Secretary, who shall keep them in the files of the Association for a 
period of at least one year. The Council of the Association shall 
have power to order a recount by a special committee appointed 
for the purpose whenever in the discretion of the Council such a re- 
count seems advisable because of doubt as to the accuracy of the 
tellers’ canvass of the ballots; and on the basis of such recount the 
Council shall have power to declare the final result of the voting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall be 
called by the President on the written request of at least eight mem- 
bers of the Council and notice of such meetings shall be mailed to 
every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year—The fiscal year of the Association shall ex- 
tend from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters——The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one Chapter if such action is deemed 
necessary on account of the geographical separation of different 
parts of the institution. 

5. A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires 
who is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, 
those whose work can not be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. 
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It may establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter 
may exclude from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, 
after suitable notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If 
it seems desirable the Chapter may meet with other local organi- 
zations. 

6. Chapters should not as such make recommendations to ad- 
ministrative officers of their institutions on matters of individual 
appointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which 
would ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of 
Chapters should in general act as members of faculties rather 
than in the name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may 
make recommendations to the faculty concerned. 

7. General Secretary —The General Secretary shall carry on the 
work oi the Association and the Council under the general direction 
of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with 
the Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He 
shall collect the membership dues and any other sums due the 
Association and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have 
charge of the office of the Association and be responsible for its 
efficient and economical management. He shall be a member of 
the editorial committee of the official periodical. He may with the 
approval of the President delegate any of these duties to an Asso- 
ciate Secretary or Assistant Secretary appointed by the Council for 
that purpose. 

8. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 
posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 10. He shall make a report to 
the Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as 
the Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Coun- 
cil authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 

9. Salaries: Sureties—The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretary, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries de- 
termined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 

io. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the 
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General Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-Presi- 
dent. Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of 
two of these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget for the 
year shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 

11. Executive Committee—The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Council 
for approval the President shall give the members of the Council 
an opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the 
membership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
have immediate supervision of the financial management of the 
Association, employing an auditor annually and making invest- 
ment of surplus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be 
responsible for approval of the budget prepared by the General 
Secretary and the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be 
referred to it by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may be 
held at the call of the President as its chairman. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1940 


COMMITTEE A 
Academic Freedom and Tenure 
Chairman, W. T. Laprade (History), Duke University 


Frederick S. Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University 

Ralph E. Himstead (Law), Secretary to the Committee, Washington office 
J. M. Maguire (Law), Harvard University, Legal Adviser to the Committee 
Paul W. Ward (Philosophy), Washington office 


Associate Members 
Eastern: 
J. P. Lichtenberger (Sociology), University of Pennsylvania 
A. O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 
Holland Thompson (History), The City College (New York) 


Central: 


William E. Britton (Law), University of Illinois 

A. C. Cole (History), Western Reserve University 

DR Scott (Economics), University of Missouri 

Quincy Wright (Political Science), University of Chicago 


Southern: 
William M. Hepburn (Law), University of Alabama 
W. D. Hooper (Latin), University of Georgia 
S. A. Mitchell (Astronomy), University of Virginia 
D. Y. Thomas (History), University of Arkansas 


Western: 
A. M. Kidd (Law), University of California 
F. M. Padelford (English), University of Washington 
R. C. Tolman (Chemistry), California Institute of Technology 


COMMITTEE B 
Freedom of Speech 
Chairman, A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 


Zechariah Chafee, Jr. (Law), Harvard University 
W. W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University 
A. O, Lovejoy (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 
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COMMITTEE C 
International Relations 


Chairman, S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, 
New York 


R. L. Buell, Foreign Policy Association, New York City 

L. P. Chambers (Philosophy), Washington University (St. Louis) 
Paul H. Douglas (Economics), University of Chicago 

Ross A. McFarland (Psychology), Harvard University 

Eliot G. Mears (International Trade), Stanford University 

L. S. Rowe, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Quincy Wright (Political Science), University of Chicago 


COMMITTEE D 


Educational Standards 
Chairman, Fernandus Payne (Zoology), Indiana University 


(Personnel will be announced later.) 


COMMITTEE E 


Organization and Conduct of Chapters 
Chairman, G. H. Ryden (History), University of Delaware 
Region 1, George B. Franklin (English), Boston University: the New England 


States, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 

Region 2, Graydon S. De Land (Romance Languages), Colgate University: 
New York, Quebec, and Ontario. Joseph Allen ( iothemetion. City College, 
Associate for metropolitan area of New York City. 

Region 3, F. J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College: New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

Region 4, R. N. Owens (Accounting), George Washington University: Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Region &&E L. Vance (Journalism), Florida State College for Women: North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Puerto Rico. 

« a 6, Nicholas Mogendorff (Botany), University of Toledo: Michigan and 
oO. 

Region 7, J. M. Hughes (Education), Northwestern University: Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

Region 8, William M. Hepburn (Law), University of Alabama: Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississi pi, and Louisiana. 

Region 9, C. F. Littell {History and Political Science), Cornell College: Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, and Manitoba. 

Region ro, D. A. Worcester (Psychology), University of Nebraska: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

r Region 11, E. J. Lund (Zoology), University of Texas: Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
exas. 

Region 12, H. J. Deutsch (History), State College of Washington: Montana, 
Idaho, Eastern Washington, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 
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Region 13, F. E. E. Germann (Chemistry), University of Colorado: Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 

Region 14, F. L. Griffin (Mathematics), Reed College: Western Washington, 
Oregon, and British Columbia. 

Region 75, Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford University: Nevada, Northern 
California, and Hawaii. 

Region 16, Waldemar Westergaard (History), University of California at Los 
Angeles: Arizona and Southern California. 


COMMITTEE F 


Admission of Members 
Chairman, Ella Lonn (History), Goucher College 


B. W. Kunkel (Biology), Lafayette College 

A. Richards (Zoology), University of Oklahoma 

Richard H. Shryock (History), University of Pennsylvania 
W. O. Sypherd (English), University of Delaware 

F. J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


COMMITTEE G 


Author-Publisher Contracts 
Chairman, J. M. Cormack (Law), University of Southern California 


P. L. Windsor (Library Science), University of Illinois 
A. B. Wolfe (Economics), Ohio State University 


COMMITTEE I 


Professional Ethics 


Chairman, George Boas (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins University 


Henry Crew (Physics), Northwestern University 

G. W. Cunningham (Philosophy), Cornell University 

John Dewey (Philosophy), Columbia University 

W. B. Munro (History and Government), California Institute of Technology 
E. A. Ross (Sociology), University of Wisconsin 

J. H. Tufts (Philosophy), University of Chicago 

U. G. Weatherly (Economics), Indiana University 


COMMITTEES FOR 1940 


COMMITTEE J 
Relation of Junior Colleges to Higher Education 


Chairman, A. C. Krey (History), University of Minnesota 


W. C. Eells, American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 
L. V. Koos (Education), University of Chicago 


COMMITTEE L 
Cooperation with Latin-American Universities 
Chairman, L. S. Rowe, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Frank Callcott (Romance Languages), Columbia University 

S. P. Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo 

I. J. Cox (History), Northwestern University 

S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, New York City 
John D. Fitz-Gerald (Romance Philology), University of Arizona 

J. D. M. Ford (Romance Languages), Harvard University 

Clarence H. Haring (Latin-American History), Harvard University 
H. G. James, President, Ohio University 

I. L. Kandel (Education), Columbia University 

L. G. Moffatt (Romance Languages), Syracuse University 

E. A. Ross (Sociology), University of Wisconsin 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco (Spanish), University of California 


COMMITTEE O 
Organization and Policy 


Chairman, W. W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University 


W. M. Hepburn (Law), University of Alabama 
E. C. Kirkland (History), Bowdoin College 

Kirk H. Porter (Political Science), University of lowa 
F_ J. Tschan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


COMMITTEE P 


Pensions and Insurance 


Chairman, Mark H. Ingraham (Mathematics), University of 
Wisconsin . 
W. W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University 
S. S. Huebner (Finance), University of Pennsylvania 
A. H. Mowbray (Economics), University of California 
E. W, Patterson (Law), Columbia University 


| 
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COMMITTEE Q 
Preparation and Qualification of Teachers 


Chairman, Dinsmore Alter (Statistics), California Institute of 
Technology 


Fowler D. Brooks (Education and Psychology), DePauw University 
A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 

Merle C. Coulter (Botany), University of Chicago 

Cecil C. Craig (Mathematics), University of Michigan 

Hardin Craig (English), Stanford University 

R. A. Gortner (Agriculture), University of Minnesota 

Harold Hotelling (Economics), Columbia University 

Russell P. Jameson (Romance Languages), Oberlin College 

Ida Jewett (English), Columbia University 

Charles H. Judd (Education), University of Chicago 

A. C. Krey (History), University of Minnesota 

F. H. Reinsch (German), University of California at Los Angeles 
H. L. Rietz (Mathematics), University of Iowa 

Lester B. Rogers (Education), University of Southern California 
F. T. Spaulding (Education), Harvard University 

K. P. Williams (Mathematics), Indiana University 


COMMITTEE R 
Encouragement of University Research 
Chairman, A. O. Leuschner (Astronomy), University of California 


Eliot Blackwelder (Geology), Stanford University 

R. G. Kent (Comparative Philology), University of Pennsylvania 
J. L. Lowes (English), Harvard University 

L. C. Marshall (Political Economy), American University 

W. A. Nitze (Romance Languages), University of Chicago 

W. A. Oldfather (Classics), University of Illinois 

Joel Stebbins (Astronomy), University of Wisconsin 

C. C. Torrey (Semitic Languages), Yale University 


COMMITTEE 
Library Service 
Chairman, H. B. Van Hoesen (Library), Brown University 


Jesse E. Adams (Education), University of Kentucky 

Charlotte D’Evelyn (English), Mt. Holyoke College 

Donald B. Durham (Classics), Hamilton College 

D. C. Jackson (Electrical Engineering), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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J. Kerner (History), University of California 
W. Long (German), Williams College 

A. Robertson, President, Goucher College 

A 


R 

O. 
D. 
W. O. Sypherd (English), University of Delaware 
H. A. Wooster (Political Science), Oberlin College 


COMMITTEE T 


Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government 


Chairman, Paul W. Ward (Philosophy), Syracuse University' 


Joseph Allen (Mathematics), The City College (New York) 
A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 

H. S. Conard (Botany), Grinnell College 

J. A. Leighton (Philosophy), Ohio State University 

George H. Sabine (Philosophy), Cornell University 
Florence D. White (French), Vassar College 

J. W. Woodard (Sociology), Temple University 


COMMITTEE W 


Financial Resources of the Association 
Chairman, A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago 


Joseph Allen (Mathematics), The City College (New York) 
H. M. Gray (Economics), University of Illinois 

Mark H. Ingraham (Mathematics), University of Wisconsin 
Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford University 

S. A. Mitchell (Astronomy), University of Virginia 


COMMITTEE Z 


Economic Welfare of the Profession 


(Personnel will be announced later.) 


' On leave of absence, 1939-1940, as Associate Secretary in Washington office. 


| 

| 

| 
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Association Representatives 


American Council on Education: W.W. Cook (Law), North- 
western University; Ralph E. Himstead (Law), Washington 
office; M. H. Ingraham (Mathematics), University of Wisconsin. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science: Henry 
Crew (Physics), Northwestern University; S. A. Mitchell (As- 
tronomy), University of Virginia. 

National Research Council: A. O. Leuschner (Astronomy), 
University of California. 

American Documentation Institute: A. C. Wilgus (History), 
George Washington University. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
and 
RECORD OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 


January 1, 1940 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Ruth Mohl, Pres.; Edna Mosher, 
Sec. Active 13; Junior 1. e 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. Active 5. 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Eugene Haas, Pres.; D. E. Gray, 
Sec. Active 38. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. Active 6. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Chapter Officers: B. R. Showalter, Pres.; 
R. O. Christenson, Sec. Active 13; Junior 2. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. Active 2. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. Active 1. 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Chapter Officers: James Holladay, Pres.; W. P. 
Fidler, Sec. Active 99; Junior 8. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. Active 2. 

Albany College, Portland, Ore. Active 10. 

Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. Active 3. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Chapter Officers: D. L. Randall, Pres.; Vera H. Buck, Sec. 
Active 18. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Chapter Officers: M. W. Hamilton, Pres.; F. W. Gingrich, 
Sec. Active 8. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Active 12. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter Officers: J. L. Ross, Pres.; Mildred J. Ludwig, 
Sec. Active 33; Junior 3. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. Active 2. 

American College for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 

American University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officer: E. C. Stowell, Pres. Active 13. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officers: G. R. Taylor, Pres.; A. F. Havig- 
hurst, Sec. Active 26; Junior 2. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Chapter Officer: G. E. Owen, Pres. Active 5. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chapter Officer: G. F. Herrick, Pres. Active 46. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. Chapter Officers: C. V. Robinette, 
Pres.; Marie Schichtl, Sec. Active 9. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. Chapter Officers: C. H. Cross, Pres.; P. C. 
Kelley, Sec. Active 57. Medical School. Chapter Officers: B. L. Robinson, Pres.; 
J. G. Wahlin, Sec. Active 14. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Active 10. 

Asheville Normal and Teachers College, Asheville, N.C. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Arthur De Lozier, Pres.; Amelia 
Kirkland, Sec. Active 9. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers: Mercer Cook, Pres.; Hattie V. Feger, 
Sec. Active 18. 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, IJ]. Chapter Officers: O. L. 
Nordstrom, Pres.; Margaret Olmsted, Sec. Active 27. 


— 
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Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Chapter Officers: H. K. Ebright, Pres.; C. C. Alexan- 
der, Sec. Active 6. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. C. Unnewehr, Pres.; T. C. 
Surrarrer, Sec. Active 22. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Chapter Officers: E. R. Burke, Pres.; Viletta 
Baker, Sec. Active 22. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. H. Genzmer, Pres.; 
Artine Artinian, Sec. Active 9. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me. Active 4. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. Chapter Officers: J. A. Yarbrough, Pres.; Anna Martin, 
Sec. Active 43; Junior 4. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Active 5. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Active 3. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: J. B. Loefer, Pres.; Charlotte P. Ludlum, 
Sec. Active 44; Junior 6. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Chapter Officers: E. O. Deere, Pres.; G W. Kleihage, 
Sec. Active 9. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Chandler Shaw, Pres.; C. J. Cro- 
baugh, Sec. Active 15. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 2. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Active 2. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Active 1. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: C. M. Alter, Pres.; Camillo P. 
Merlino, Sec. Active 74; Junior 4. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Active 8. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Gay W. Allen, 
Pres.; J. E. Shafer, Sec. Active 50. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Chapter Officers: A. F. Siepert, Pres.; H.C. 
Perkins, Sec. Active 8. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Active 3. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, B. C. Active 5. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H. W. Hintz, Pres.; H. Van R. Wil- 
son, Sec. Active 151. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. B. L. Smith, 
Pres.; P. B. Fraim, Sec. Active 21. 

Brown University, Providence, R.1. Chapter Officers: R. M. Blake, Pres.; Edwin Casady, 
Sec. Active 50; Junior 2. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chapter Officer: J. E. Gillet, Pres. Active 31; 
Junior 2. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: C. H. Karraker, Pres.; W. D. 
Garman. Sec, Active 34. Wilkes-Barre Chapter. Chapter Officers: D. J. Gage, 
Pres.; David Brown, Sec. Active 11. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officers: C. F. Scofield, Pres.; L. P. Kurtz, 
Sec. Active 65. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: C. M. Palmer, Pres.; D. W. 
Sparks, Sec. Active 42. 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. T. Bell, Pres.; 
H. N. Gilbert, Sec. Active 59; Junior 3. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. Chapter Officers: R. E. Clausen, Pres.; C. D. 
Chretien, Sec. Active 170. 

California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: T. D. Beckwith, Pres.; 
G. W. Robbins, Sec. Active 131; Junior 1. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. Active 2. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officer: W. O. Doescher, Pres. Active 7. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Active 7. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: G. U. Cleeton, 
Pres.; G. B. Thorp, Sec. Active 75; Junior 1. 

Carroll College, Helena, Mont. Active 2. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. Active 1. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Active 2. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: K. O. Thompson, 
Pres.; R. L. Barrett, Sec. Active 18. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: R. J. Purcell, Pres.; 
P. A. Robert, Sec. Active 16. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Chapter Officers: S. D. Morehead, Pres.; 
W. G. Phelps, Sec. Active 22; Junior 1. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Active 4. 

Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: E. J. Kunst, Pres; R. N. 
Crawford, Sec. Active 28; Junior 2. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. Chapter Officer: Curtis Bottom, Sec. Active 
6. 

Charleston, College of, Charleston, S.C. Chapter Officer: A. L. Geisenheimer, Sec. Ac- 
tive 5. 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Godfrey Tietze, 
Pres.; C. W. Phelps, Sec. Active 13. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. Active 2. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Quincy Wright, Pres.; Howard 
Talley, Sec. Active 203; Junior 5. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. B. Chenoweth, Pres.; 
Helen N. Smith, Sec. Active 122; Junior 1. 

Citadel, The, Charleston,S.C. Active 4; Junior 1. 

City College, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H. N. Wright, Pres.; W. 1. Brandt, 
Sec. Active 131; Junior 1. Commerce Center. Chapter Officers: E. I. Fjeld, Pres.; 
R. J. Kamenoff, Sec. Active, 27. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. Active 2. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Active 8. 

Clarkson School of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 4. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S.C. Active 1. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Chapter Officers: K. A. Stiles, Pres.; I. L. Churchill, 
Sec. Active 11. 

Coker College, Hartsville,S. C. Active 2. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. Active 8. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: E. W. Lyon, Pres.; G. S. De Land, 
Sec. Active 58. Junior 7. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Active 7. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Active 5. 

Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colo. Chapter Officers: C. F. Metz, Pres.; M. T. 
James, Sec. Active 21; Junior 1. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. Active 3. 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colo. Chapter Officer: C. T. Hurst, 
Pres. Active 6. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chapter Officers: A. G. Waldrop, Pres.; C. F. Poe, 
Sec. Active 78; Junior 4. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: R. M. Maclver, Pres.; G. W. 
Hibbit, Sec. Active 163; Junior 3. 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens, W. Va. Chapter Officers: B. L. Gumm, Pres.; 
E. M. McNeill, Sec. Active 9. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Chapter Officer: Pauline H. Dederer, Sec. 
Active 23. 
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Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. Chapter Officers: Robert Warnock, Jr., Pres.; 
James Barnett, Sec. Active 45. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. Chapter Officers: August Cook, Pres.; J. W. 
Patton, Sec. Active 7. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa. Chapter Officers: J. B. Culbertson, Pres.; C. F. 
Littell, Sec. Active 21. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Dwight Sanderson, Pres.; H. B. 
Meek, Sec. Active 135; Junior 2. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter Officers: W. A. Dwyer, Pres.; A. G. Um- 
scheid, Sec. Active 20; Junior 2. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chapter Officers: G. L. Abernethy, Pres.; J. W. 
Heaton, Sec. Active 9. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell,S. Dak. Active 6. 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. Chapter Officer: H. P. Bell, Pres. Active 9. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover N.H. Chapter Officers: C. L. Stone, Pres.; Robin Robin- 
son, Sec. Active 91. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. Active 5. 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. Active 1. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chapter Officers: Q. C. Drake, Pres.; W. A. Wil- 
kinson, Sec. Active 50; Junior 5. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. G. Crocker, Pres.; A. A. Roden, 
Sec. Active 36. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chapter Officers: L. J. Davidson, Pres.; Ruth F. 
Holzman, Sec. Active 19. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. Active 14. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Chapter Officers: Winona H. Welch, Pres.; Lloyd 
Messersmith, Sec. Active 50; Junior 3. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: D. R. Jamisse, Pres; L. R. 
Blakeslee, Sec. Active 7. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Active 1. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. Active 1. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Chapter Officers: H. W. Bohlman, Pres.; Mary 
F. Boyd, Sec. Active 34. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. Chapter Officers: L. C. Jordy, Pres.; J. A. McClintock, 
Sec. Active 19; Junior 3. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 7. 

Duke University, Durham, N.C. Chapter Officers: W. A. Vrownell, Pres.; Gifford Davis, 
Sec. Active 140; Junior 1. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: R. J. Kelley, Pres.; C. E. Hil 
born, Sec. Active 41; Junior 1. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Active 3. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. Active 4; Junior 1. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Active 5. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Chapter Officers: Homer Blincoe, Pres ; 
Evangeline Papageorge, Sec. Active 29; Junior 2. 

Emporia, College of, Emporia, Kans. Active 4; Junior 3. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. Active 6. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Active 3. 


Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. Chapter Officer: E. L. Lively, Pres. 
Active 10. 

Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy, Big Rapids, Mich. Active 1. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. M. Gonso, Pres.; G. E. Dodds, Sec. 
Active 8. 
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Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Active 3. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: C. E. Moore, Pres.; 
Viola Graham, Sec. Active 45. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Chapter Officers: M. J. Dauer, Pres.; Charles 
Mosier, Sec. Active 76; Junior 4. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. Bronx Chapter. Chapter Officers: Ernest Chenel, . 
Pres; J. E. Tobin, Sec. Active 34. Manhattan Chapter. Active 15. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. Chapter Officers: Victor Solberg, Pres.; 
Naomi Mullendore, Sec. Active 11; Junior 1. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Chapter Officers: P. L. Whitely, Pres.; 
J. A. Neprash, Sec. Active 18; Junior 1. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chapter Officers: G. B. Colburn, Pres.; L. F. Had- 
sall, Sec. Active 21; Junior 1. 

Furman University, Greenville, S. C. Chapter Officers: W. P. Warren, Pres.; W. C. 
Holland, Sec. Active 24; Junior 7. 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Active 2. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officer: J. R. Robinson, 
Sec. Active 13. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: A. C. Wilgus, 
Pres.; Douglas Bement, Sec. Active 82; Junior 2. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: W. H. E. Jaeger, Pres.; 
R. P. Herwick, Sec. Active 26. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers: A. J. Walker, Pres.; H. B. 
Friedman, Sec. Active 28. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. Chapter Officers: W. C. Salley, 
Pres.; P. J. Boesen, Sec. Active 22. 

Georgia State Teachers College, South, Statesboro, Ga. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Georgia State Woman's College, Valdosta, Ga. Chapter Officers: J. A. Durrenberger, 
Pres.; E. W. Phelan, Sec. Active 11; Junior 1. 

Georgia, University of, Athens,Ga. Chapter Officers: J. E. Greene, Pres.; C.S. Brown, Jr., 
Sec. Active 32. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. C. Waltemyer, Pres.; G. S. 
Warthen, Sec. Active 26; Junior 2. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth Nitchie, Pres.; Eunice R. 
Goddard, Sec. Active 44. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 3. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Chapter Officers: H. M. Colbert, Pres.; Louisa Sargent, 
Sec. Active 27; Junior 1. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 10. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N.C. Active 3. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. Active 1. 


Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Chapter Officer: J. Q. Dealey, Jr., Sec. Active 15. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: H. P. Archerd, Pres.; Anne Simley, 
Sec. Active 22. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Active 7. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Active 2. 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: Jesse Osborn, Pres.; Roselle 
D. Hughes, Sec. Active 13. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: A. N. Holcombe, Pres.; C. C. 
Brinton, Sec. Active 134; Junior 1. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. Chapter Officer: R. M. McDill, Sec. Active 14; Junior 2. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter Officer: E. D. Snyder, Pres. Active 19. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii. Active 14. 
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Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: A. H. Dahlstrom, Pres.; Jesse Pierce, 
Sec. Active 11. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. Chapter Officers: P. G. Horton, 
Pres.; William Ritchie, Sec. Active 13. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 3. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Chapter Officer: H. M. Davidson, Pres. Active 4. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. S. Kenyon, Pres.; L. E. Cannon, See. 
Active 9. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. Chapter Officers: A. L. Harris, Pres.; C. B. Taylor, Sec. 
Active 35; Junior 2. 

Hollins College, Hollins, Va. Chapter Officer: E. M. Smith, Pres. Active 13; Junior 1. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Officers: Louise R. Heath, Pres.; Bertha L. 
Loomis, Sec. Active 40; Junior 1. 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. Active 3. 

Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. Active 1. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 11. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: R. W. Logan, Pres.; Madeline 
Kirkland, Sec. Active 33. 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Jewell H. Bushey, Pres.; Abbie T. 
Seudi, Sec. Active 146. 

Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. Active 1. 


Idaho State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. Active 6; Junior 1. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chapter Officers: W. E. Folz, Pres.; Louise Sted- 
man, Sec. Active 45; Junior 4. Southern Branch. Chapter Officers: H. C. Vedeler, 
Pres.; Eva G. Weir, Sec. Active 20; Junior 1. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 5. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Chapter Officers: H. R. Hiett, Pres.; Edna 
M. Gueffroy, Sec. Active 78; Junior 2. 

Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Carbondale, Ill. Chapter Officers: J. W. 
Neckers, Pres.; Madge Troutt, Sec. Active 62; Junior 2. 

Illinois State Teachers College (Eastern), Charleston, Ill. Chapter Officers: H. C. Olsen, 
Pres.; G. H. Seymour, Sec. Active 23. 

Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), De Kalb, Ill. Chapter Officers: E. C. O. 
Beatty, Pres.; H. W. Gould, Sec. Active 45. 

Illinois State Teachers College (Western), Macomb, Ill. Chapter Officers: Irving Gar- 
wood, Pres.; J. H. Carter, Sec. Active 13; Junior 2. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter Officers: D. H. Carnahan, Pres.; M. T. Her- 
rick, Sec. Active 115; Junior 4. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Chapter Officers: W. E. Schultz, Pres.; 
Mildred Hunt, Sec. Active 9. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Arthur Strum, 
Pres.; Mary McBeth, Sec. Active 46. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chapter Officers: R. W. Holmstedt, Pres.; Helen 
L. Veakel, Sec. Active 151; Junior 5. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Active 5. 

Intermountain Union College, Billings, Mont. Active 4. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Pear! 
Hogrefe, Pres.; G. J. Goodman, Sec. Active 88; Junior 3. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. Chapter Officers: M. R. Beard, Pres.; 
Amy F. Arey, Sec. Active 13. 

Iowa, State University of, lowa City, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Alexander Ellett, Pres.; 
C. J. Posey, Jr., Sec. Active 101; Junior 2. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Active 1. 

Istanbul Woman's College, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 
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James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Chapter Officers: Walter Emch, Pres.; R. R. 
Palmer, Sec. Active 17. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. Active 1. 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Fla. Active 7; Junior 1. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Active 7. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: George Boas, Pres.; B. E. 
Livingston, Sec. Active 59. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 2. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 1. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 3; Junior 1. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. Chapter 
Officers: Grace E. Derby, Pres.; R. R. Lashbrook, Sec. Active 30; Junior 2. 

Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Hays, Kans. Active 8. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. Chapter Officers: John 
Breukelman, Pres.; H. E. Dewey, Sec. Active 52; Junior 2. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Chapter Officers: R. W. Hart, Pres.; 
Edgar Mendenhall, Sec. Active 34. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. Chapter Officers: D. L. Patterson, Pres.; C. J. 
Posey, Sec. Active 70; Junior 1. 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, Mo. Chapter Officers: S. E. Ekblaw, Pres.; 
R. D. W. Adams, Sec. Active 36; Junior 5. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. H. Munzenmayer, Pres.; Vivian 
Turner, Sec. Active 49; Junior 1. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Eastern, Richmond, Ky. Active 1. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Chapter Officers: J. E. Adams, Pres.; L. H. 
Carter, Sec. Active 80. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chapter Officers: C. T. Bumer, Pres.; B. M. Norton, 
Sec. Active 25. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. Active 13. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Chapter Officers: J. A. Campbell, Pres; W. T. Beau- 
champ, Sec. Active, 15. 


Lafayette Coilege, Easton, Pa. Chapter Officers: E. M. Fernald, Pres.; T. B. Hunt, Sec. 
Active 48. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chapter Officer: W. H. Hickerson, Pres. Active 9. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. Chapter Officer: R. B. Williams, Sec. Active 17; 
Junior 2. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter Officers: W. F. Raney, Pres.; Paul Beaver, 
Sec. Active 20; Junior 1. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Active 2. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Chapter Officer: E. L. Crum, Pres. Active 36. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. Active 3. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. Active 2. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S.C. Active 2. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. Active 2. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. Chapter Officers: A. A. Kildare, Pres.; Ucecil 
Maxwell, Sec. Active 14; Junior 1. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. Active 7. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore. Chapter Officers: A. A. Groening, Pres.; H. C. 
Elkinton, Sec. Active 13; Junior 1. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto Heights, Colo. Active 1. 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, La. Chapter Officer: E. G. Feusse, Pres. 
Active 11. 

Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. Chapter Officers: H. J. Colvin, Pres.; 
Sarah L. C. Clapp, Sec. Active 20. 
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Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Active 2. 

Louisiana State University, University, La. Chapter Officers: Charles Hyneman, Pres.; 
R. B. Heilman, Sec. Active 157; Junior 11. 

Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. Chapter Officers: J. M. Read, Pres.; P. G. 
Roofe, Sec. Active 34; Junior 1. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Paul Kiniery, Pres.; Raymond Sheriff, 
Sec. Active 16. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Active 3. 

Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. Active 7. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Alice C. Ferguson, Pres.; J. N. 
Leinbach, Sec. Active 10; Junior 1. 


McGill University, Montreal, Que. Active 7. 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. Active 2. 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. Chapter Officers: Elsa P. Kimball, 
Pres.; Elizabeth A. Crigler, Sec. Active 9. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: Mary G. Owen, Pres.; Marion 
Boggs, Sec. Active 8. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chapter Officers: A. J. Tresidder, Pres.; A.M. Sho- 
walter, Sec. Active 15; Junior 2. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Me. Chapter Officers: Milton Ellis, Pres.; C. E. Bennett, 
Sec. Active 21. 

Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. Active 2. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. Active 1. 

Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Active 2. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Active 2. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 9. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Chapter Officers: C. H. Dillon, Pres.; L. J. Todd, 
Sec. Active 20; Junior 1. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Active 9. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. Active 3. 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio. Active 1. 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. Active 4. 

Maryland College, Western, Westminster, Md. Chapter Officers: G. S. Wills, Pres.; E. K. 
Schempp, Sec. Active 9; Junior 1. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Active 8. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. Chapter Officers: R. B. Allen, Pres.; Monroe 
Martin, Sec. Active 97; Junior 17. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 7. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: R. S. 
Williams, Pres.; P. McC. Morse, Sec. Active 63. 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. Active 9; Junior 1. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Active 2. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 1. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: W. S. Thompson, Pres.; F. B. Joy- 
ner, Sec. Active 34; Junior 2. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: B. B. Roseboom, Pres.; Milton Muelder, Sec. Active 87; Junior 1. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Chapter Officers: P. E. Hubbell, Pres., 
Margaret E. Sill, Sec. Active 19. 

Michigan State Teachers College (Central), Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Active 3. 

Michigan State Teachers College (Western), Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 4. 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. Chapter Officers: J. F. Shepard, Pres.; C. N. 
Wenger, Sec. Active 150; Junior 2. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Active 6. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter Officers: Ethel Sabin-Smith, Pres.; S. L. Gulick, 
Sec. Active 16. 
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Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Active 1. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 4. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. Active 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. Active 18; Junior 2. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. Active 7. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. Active 3. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. Active 7. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. Active 1. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. Chapter Officers: E. A. Boyden, Pres.; 
H. H. Villard, Sec. Active 298; Junior 8. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Mass. Active 1. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. Active 9. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. Active 8. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. Active 12. 

Mississippi Woman’s College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Active 1. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Active 4. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Central), Warrensburg, Mo. Active 7. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Northeast), Kirksville, Mo. Active 10. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), Maryville, Mo. Chapter Officers: M. Ruth 
Lowery, Pres.; Minnie B. James, Sec. Active 33; Junior 3. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), Cape Girardeau, Mo. Chapter Officers; 
John Harty, Pres.; Esther L. Knehans, Sec. Active 33; Junior 2. 

Missouri State Teachers College (Southwest), Springfield, Mo. Active 6. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officers: S. T. Bratton, Pres.; W. E. 
Gwatkin, Jr., Sec. Active 105; Junior 1. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Active 6. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Chapter Officers: Samuel Thompson, Pres.; H. R. 
Beveridge, Sec. Active 15; Junior 2. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Chapter Officers: O. E. Sheppard, Pres.; A. J. 
M. Johnson, Sec. Active 8. 

Montana, State University of, Missoula, Mont. Chapter Officers: A. S. Merrill, Pres., 
Lucia B. Mirrielees, Sec. Active 29. 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. Active 2. 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. Chapter Officers: J. G. Black, Pres.; 
Louise Caudill, Sec. Active 29. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. Chapter Officers: T. C. Stephens, Pres.; Laura 
Fischer, Sec. Active 9. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Alzada Comstock, 
Pres.; P. F. Saintonge, Sec. Active 64. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. Active 1. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of, Riverdale, N. Y. Active 1. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. A. Pappenhagen, Pres.; R. C 
Hildner, Sec. Active 23; Junior 5. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: I. M. Wright, Pres.; P. A. Barba, 
Sec. Active 13. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. Chapter Officers: F. D. Mellen, Pres.; 
G. B. Pennebaker, Sec. Active 10. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Chapter Officers: P. E. Clark, Pres.; J. M. 
McCleery, Sec. Active 5. 


Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. Active 1 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. Chapter Officers: L. E. Mantor, 
Pres.; Ethel M. Boasen, Sec. Active 13. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebr. Active 5. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. Chapter Officers: J. E. Brock, Pres.; 
Jessie W. Boyce, Sec. Active 14. 
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Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. Chapter Officers: D. A. Worcester, Pres.; C. A. 
Forbes, Sec. Active 121; Junior 3. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. Active 4. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter Officers: R. A. Irwin, Pres.; Harold Brown, 
Sec. Active 35. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. Chapter Officers: William Yale, Pres.; 
T. H. McGrail, Sec. Active 54; Junior 1. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. Chapter Officers: T. C. Pollock, 
Pres.; H. P. Milstead, Sec. Active 10. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. Active 12; Junior 1. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. Chapter 
Officers: M. G. Anderson, Pres.; F. J. Amador, Jr., Sec. Active 41; Junior 9. 

New Mexico Normal University, Las Vagas, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: O. B. Muench, 
Pres.; Charles Judah, Sec. Active 8; Junior 2. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, N. Mex. Active 2. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: Dudley Wynn, Pres.; 
Mamie T. Miller, Sec. Active 40; Junior 2. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, N. Y. Active 6. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Edith O Wallace, 
Pres. Active 16. 

New York State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. Junior 1. 

New York State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Rudolf Kagey, Pres.; G. B. 
Vetter, Sec. Active 148; Junior 3. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, N. J. Active 10. 

Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. Active 1. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: W. N. Hicks, Sec. Active 28. 

North Carolina Teachers College, East, Greenville, N.C. Active 4. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. Chapter Officer: H. M. Burlage, Pres. 
Active 32. 

North Carolina, The Woman’s College of the University of, Greensboro, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: Marc Friedlaender, Pres.; Elizabeth Duffy, Sec. Active 75; Junior 2. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. Active 8. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: D. R. Jenkins, 
Pres.; Margaret Beede, Sec. Active 49; Junior 3. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: T. M. Campbell, Pres.; William 
Jaffe, Sec. Active 225; Junior 8. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Active 6. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Active 3. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 2. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. A. Jelliffe, Pres.; H. H. Thornton, 
Sec. Active 39. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: H. A. Kirkpatrick, Pres.; 
Caroline E. Hodgden, Sec. Active 11. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. F. Fullington, Pres.; F. P. 
Weisenburger, Sec. Active 221; Junior 1. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Officers: R. L. Morton, Pres.; J. H. Caskey, Sec. 
Active 138; Junior 2. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Chapter Officers: P. E. Fields, Pres.; R. M. 
Kain, Sec. Active 22. 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. Chapter Officers: M. F. 
Burrill, Pres.; E.S. Robinson, Sec. Active 59. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Active 5. 

Oklahoma State Teachers College (East Central), Ada, Okla. Active 1. 

Oklahoma State Teachers College (Northwestern), Alva, Okla. Chapter Officer: T. C. 
Carter, Pres. Active 9. 

Oklahoma State Teachers College (Southeastern), Durant, Okla. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Chapter Officers: C. M. Perry, Pres.; H. V. 
Thornton, Sec. Active 136; Junior 14. 

Omaha, Municipal University of, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter Officers: T. E. Sullenger, Pres.; 
Benjamin Boyce, Sec. Active 23; Junior 1. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ore. Chapter Officers: V. V. Caldwell, Pres.; 
A. C. Stanbrough, Sec. Active 12. 

Oregon Norma! School (Southern), Ashland, Ore. Active 1. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. Chapter Officers: G. A. Bakkum, Pres.; 
Martin, Sec. Active 55; Junior 5. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Ore. Chapter Officers: C. G. Howard, Pres.; 5S. H. 
Jameson, Sec. Active 99. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 2. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 2. 

Our Lady-of-the-Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. Active 1. 


Melissa 


Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. Active 4; Junior 1. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Active 8. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Mary Shamburger, 
Pres.; Laura N. Hunter, Sec. Active 27; Junior 1. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Chapter Officers: H. F. Alderfer, Pres.; 
J. F. O’Brien, Sec. Active 166; Junior 4. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. Chapter Officers: James Andes, 
Pres.; Paul McCorkle, Sec. Active 9; Junior 1. 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. P. Raine, Pres.; 
Frank Parker, Sec. Active 121; Junior 3. 

Pennsylvania, Woman's Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Francis Tyson, Pres.; Flor- 
ence Teagarden, Sec. Active 65. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. Chapter Officers: C. G. Jaeger, Pres.; H. H. Davis, 
Sec. Active 11. 

Presbyterian College, Clinton,S.C. Active 1. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chapter Officers: C. R. Morey, Pres.; A. MacD. 
Mclsaac, Sec. Active 101; Junior 1. 

Principia, The, Elsah, Ill. Active 1. 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, P. R. Active 14. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. Active 1. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter Officers: C. T. Hazard, Pres.; E. S. Ault, 

Sec. Active 96; Junior 4. 


Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, N.C. Active 6. 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. Active 3. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College Lynchburg, Va. Active 2. 
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Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. Chapter Officers: Mary N. Keith, Pres.; H. W. 
Woodrow, Sec. Active 31. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. Chapter Officers: R. F. Arragon, Pres.; W. R. Carmody, 
Sec. Active 16; Junior 2. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Active 9. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. Active 5. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officers: H. E. Bray, Pres.; Edgar Altenburg, 
Sec. Active 14; Junior 1. 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Active 2. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Active 1. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 5. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Willson Coates, Pres.; Ray- 
mond Bowers, Sec. Active 60; Junior 1. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Officers: Mildred F. Berry, Pres.; Phyllis 
Bartlett, Sec. Active 18; Junior 3. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter Officers: Willard Wattles, Pres.; Bernice 
Shor, Sec. Active 16. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 5. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Fred Genschmer, Pres.; 
E. A. MacLean, Sec. Active 19; Junior 1. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: C. W. Kaiser, Jr., Pres.; Ruth A. 
Folger, Sec. Active 17. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Chapter Officers: Shirley Smith, Pres.; Sidney 
Sanderson, Sec. Active 57. 


St. Elizabeth, College of, Convent Station, N. J. Active 1. 

St. Francis, College of, Joliet, Ill. Active 2. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Active 1; Junior 1. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 4. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 21; Junior 1. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H. A. Block, Pres.; R. E. Del- 
mage, Sec. Active 19; Junior 2. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: W. C. Korfmacher, Pres.; C. E. 
Finch, Sec. Active 33; Junior 4. 

St. Mary College, Leavenworth, Kans. Active 1. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Calif. Active 1. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 2. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Chapter Officers: Char- 
lotte I. Lee, Pres.; Agnes M. Brady, Sec. Active 8; Junior 1. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Active 2. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 4. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. Active 8. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. Chapter Officers: A. P. Nasatir, Pres; Harry 
Steinmetz, Sec. Active 22; Junior 1. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. Active 14. 

Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, Calif. Active 6. 

Santo Tomas, University of, Manila, P. I. Active 1. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. Chapter Officers: H. P. Eames, Pres.; A. F. Saunders, 
Sec. Active 17; Junior 4. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. Active 4; Junior 1. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Hersilia de Dardano, Pres.; J. A. 
Llorens, Sec. Active 8. 

Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: D. E. 
Phillips, Pres. Ruth Scarborough, Sec. Active 12. 
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Shorter College, Rome, Ga. Active 6. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. Chapter Officers: Frederic Fadner, Pres.; Mary Kemper, 
Sec. Active 10; Junior 1. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Helen Wood, Pres.; J. T. Rubey, 
Sec. Active 53. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux City, Iowa. Active 1. 

Simpson College, Indianola, lowa. Active 5. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Chapter Officers: M. N. Crook, Pres.; J. V. 
Mauzey, Sec. Active 42; Junior 3. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter Officers: P. G. Graham, Pres.; Gladys 
Bryson, Sec. Active 97. 

South, University of the, Sewanee, Tenn. Chapter Officers: R. B. Davis, Pres.; G. S. 
Bruton, Sec. Active 7. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S.C. Chapter Officers: Grace C. Sweeny, Pres.; 
E. T. Bonn, Sec. Active 17. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. Active 
3. 

South Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid City,S. Dak. Active 1. 

South Dakota State Teachers College, Northern, Aberdeen, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: 
Margaret Briscoe, Pres.; H.O. Ashton, Sec. Active 22; Junior 1. 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Gladys E. Leonard, 
Pres.; Charlotte M. Noteboom, Sec. Active 19. 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: M. H. Bissell, 
Pres.; R. M. Fox, Sec. Active 80. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. Chapter Officers: F. C. McDonald, Pres.; 
J. L. Glanville, Sec. Active 40; Junior 5. 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. Chapter Officer: C. L. Townsend, Pres. Active 4. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Active 6. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Active 1. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Chapter Officers: Ernest Wiesle, Pres.; R. J. 
Conklin, Sec. Active 11. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. Chapter Officers: R. H. Lutz, Pres.; 
E. R. Hilgard, Sec. Active 98. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex. Active 1. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Active 2. 

Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Active 9. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Active 9. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter Officers: E. B. Newman, Pres.; S. T. Car- 
penter, Sec. Active 56. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Active 12. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter Officers: M. C. Cross, Pres.; G. B. Cressey, 
Sec. Active 116. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 1. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Active 6. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Ames Johnston, Pres.; J. D. 
Kern, Sec. Active 139; Junior 2. 

Tennessee State Teachers College (East), Johnson City, Tenn. Active 2. 

Tennessee State Teachers College (Middle), Murfreesboro, Tenn. Active 2. 

Tennessee State Teachers College (West), Memphis, Tenn. Active 1. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: J. W. Hoffmann, Pres.; 
W. E. Stiefel, Sec. Active 57; Junior 4. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Active 6. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex. Active 6. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
I. P. Trotter, Pres.; Charles LaMotte, Sec. Active 60; Junior 4. 
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Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: S. L. Stoker, Pres.; 
Martha P. Sanders, Sec. Active 25. 

Texas State Teachers College (East), Commerce, Tex. Active 8. 

Texas State Teachers College (North), Denton, Tex. Active 8. 

Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), San Marcos, Tex. Chapter Officers: Retta 
Murphy, Pres.; Sue Taylor, Sec. Active 34; Junior 2. 

Texas State Teachers College (West), Canyon, Tex. Active 1. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. Chapter Officers: W. E. Street, Pres.; 
R. S. Underwood, Sec. Active 24; Junior 2. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter Officers: W. E. Gettys, Pres.; Ruth A. Allen, 
Sec. Active 139; Junior 4. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Chapter Officers: E. G. Heissenbuttel, Pres.; J. A. Mas- 
tronie, Sec. Active 13. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo, Ohio. Chapter Officers: D. F. Emch, Pres.; J. M. McCrim- 
mon, Sec. Active 47; Junior 5. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Active 2. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officers: M.S. Allen, Pres.; C. L. Altmaier, Jr., 
Sec. Active 27. 

Trinity University, Waxahachie, Tex. Active 3. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Chapter Officers: L. L. Shaulis, Pres.; W. F. Wyatt, Sec. 
Active 44. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: H. S. Mayerson, 
Pres.; N.C. Curtis, Sec. Active 64. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter Officers: E. H. Criswell, Pres.; C. A. Leven- 
good, Sec. Active 26; Junior 5. 

Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. Active 1. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Chapter Officer: W. A. Clark, 
Pres. Active 6. 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Vladimir Rojansky, Pres.; Doug 
las Campbell, Sec. Active 45. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Active 11. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. Active 3. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Active 6. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Active 8. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. Chapter Officers: S. W. Angleman, Pres.; 
Mignonette Spilman, Sec. Active 83; Junior 1. 


Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. Active 2. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Clyde Pharr, Pres.; C. S. 
Shoup, Sec. Active 18; Junior 1. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Ruth H. Ellis, Pres.; Frances A. 
Foster, Sec. Active 78. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Chapter Officers: E. C. Jacobs, Pres.; J. 1 
Lindsay, Sec. Active 57. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. Active 6. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officers: H. L. Osterud, Pres.; 
R. F. McCrackan, Sec. Active 17. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. Active 5. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Chapter Officers: P. C. Scherer, Jr., Pres.; 
J. W. Watson, Sec. Active 13. 

Virginia State Teachers College, East Radford, Va. Junior 1. 

Virginia State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. Chapter Officers: G. W. Jeffers, Pres.; 
E. Lucile Jennings, Sec. Active 19. 

Virginia, University of, University, Va. Chapter Officers: A. G. A. Balz, Pres.; W. S. 
Rodman, Sec. Active 56. 
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Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Active 5. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. Active 1. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. Active 4. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. Chapter Officers: H. G. Wales, Pres.; D. L. Bolinger. 
Sec. Active 10; Junior 2. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Active 7. 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, Cheney, Wash. Active 1. 

Washington College of Education, Western, Bellingham, Wash. Chapter Officers: A. C. 
Hicks, Pres.; C. C. Upshall, Sec. Active 24. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Chapter Officers: J. P. Pritchard, 
Pres.; S. B. Ewing, Jr., Sec. Active 16; Junior 1. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Chapter Officers: Leonard Helderman, 
Pres.; G. D. Hancock, Sec. Active 8. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth Todhunter, 
Pres.; C. D. Jacobs, Sec. Active 68; Junior 1. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: J. J. Bronfenbrenner, Pres.; 
Arnold Zempel, Sec. Active 64; Junior 2. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. Chapter Officers: E. R. Wilcox, Pres.; J. K. 
Pearce, Sec. Active 104; Junior 1. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: Wilhelm Reitz, Pres.; Max Coral, 
Sec. Active 66. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter Officers: A. D. Sheffield, Pres.; Helen G. 
Russell, Sec. Active 51. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Miriam R. Small, Pres.; George Tyler, 
Sec. Active 21; Junior 1. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Chapter Officers: M. C. Quillian, Pres.; J. W. W. Daniel, 
Sec. Active 8. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Chapter Officers: P. H. Curts, Pres; R. F. 
Bischoff, Sec. Active 42; Junior 1. 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty, W. Va. Active 3. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: S. F. Crocker, Pres.; 
Greek Sayre, Sec. Active 37; Junior 1. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Active 9. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: F. J. Bacon, Pres.; C. S. 
Hall, Sec. Active 81; Junior 1. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Chapter Officers: C. D. Day, Pres.; A. C. Krueger, 
Sec. Active 8; Junior 1. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Chapter Officers: G. H. Taylor, Pres.; Mary 
M. Purdy, Sec. Active 11; Junior 4. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Mildred W. Evans, Pres.; Elizabeth 
K. Nottingham, Sec. Active 31. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Active 3. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Active 2. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Chapter Officer: O. G. Bachimont, Sec. Active 13; 
Junior 2. 

Wichita, The Municipal University of, Wichita, Kans. Chapter Officers: Marie Graham, 
Pres.; L. W. Allman, Sec. Active 24. 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore. Chapter Officers: W. C. Jones, Pres.; E. S. Oliver, 
Sec. Active 23. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Chapter Officer: J. P. Fruit, Pres.; Active 6. 

William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, Va. Chapter Officers: J. R. Fisher, Pres.; 
G. J. Ryan, Sec. Active 44; Junior 3. Norfolk Division. Chapter Officers: E. R. 
Jones, Jr., Pres.; E. W. Gray, Sec. Active 11; Junior 3. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chapter Officers: J. H. Roberts, Pres.; H. P. 
Stabler, Sec. Active 65; Junior 1. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 7. 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 8. 
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Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. Chapter Officers: Isabel Potter, Pres.; Pattie S. 
Dowell, Sec. Active 21; Junior 3. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. Chapter Officers: E. C. Knowlton, 
Pres.; Minnie E. Lemaire, Sec. Active 16; Junior 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. Active 2. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. Chapter Officers: O. S. Rundell, Pres.; W. P. 
Mortenson, Sec. Active 164; Junior 2. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Chapter Officers: P. F. Bloomhardt, Pres.; J. W. 
Morgan, Sec. Active 5. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg,S.C. Active 1. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Chapter Officers: L. W. Ingram, Pres.; P. P. Bush- 
nell, Sec. Active 18. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officer: R. K. Morley, Sec. 
Active 10. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Chapter Officers: R. H. Bruce, Pres.; F. W. 
Weitzmann, Sec. Active 48; Junior 2. 


Xavier University, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: C. J. Kelly, Pres.; H. A. Washing- 
ton, Sec. Active 25; Junior 4. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Chapter Officers: F. R. Fairchild, Pres.; K. T. 
Healy, Sec. Active 122; Junior 2. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Active 2. 
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Members Deceased During 1939 (102) 
(Public Welfare Admin.) University of Chicago 


Abbott, Grace 
Adams, Maxwell 
tAlexander, H. B. 
Altman, O. R. 
Arps, G. F, 
Babasinian, V. S. 
Baker, Harry T. 
Barlow, W. E. 
Baur, William F. 
Brawley, Benjamin 
Brown, Carroll N. 
Bryant, R. C. 
Bushnell, John J. 
Cameron, E. H. 
Campbell, J. Stuart 


Chapman, Royal N. 


Clark, R. C, 
Coan, William 


Coleman, Algernon 

Cranz, Ruth B. 
*Cushing, Harvey 

Davis, Irving G. 


Eckford, Martha O. 


Eddy, Henrie May 

Esbjorn, C. L. 

Flippin, James C. 
+Frank, Tenney 
*Gardner, H. B. 

Garth, Thomas R. 
*Gay, F. P. 


Gilchrist, Donald B. 


Goodwin, W. A. R. 
*Grandgent, C. H. 
*Griffin, J. O. 

Grinnell, Joseph 


Halliburton, Robert A. 


Hernandez, Jose D. 
Hewson, Addinell 
Hill, A. E. 

Holme, Ada Collins 


Jarrell, J. Frank 


(Chemistry) 
(Philosophy) 
(Political Science) 
(Psychology) 
(Chemistry) 
(English) 
(Metallurgy) 
(German) 
(English) 
(Classics) 
(Forestry) 
(Religion) 
(Education) 
(Optics) 
(Entomology) 
(History) 


(Commerce) 


(French) 

(Physical Education) 
(Neurology) 
(Economics) 
(Hygiene) 


(Librarian) 
(German) 
(Medicine) 
(Latin) 
(Economics) 
(Psychology) 
(Pathology) 
(Bibliography) 


(Religious Education) 
(Romance Languages) 


(Zoology) 
(Economics) 
(Spanish) 
(Anatomy) 
(Chemistry) 


(Mathematics) 


University of Nevada 

Scripps College 

Williams College 

Ohio State University 

Lehigh University 

Goucher College 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

University of Colorado 

Howard University 

The City College (New York) 

Yale University 

Morningside College 

University of Illinois 

University of Rochester 

University of Minnesota 

University of Oregon 

Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity 

University of Chicago 

University of Arkansas 

Yale University 

University of Connecticut 

Mississippi State College for 
Women 

University of Florida 

Augustana College 

University of Virginia 

Johns Hopkins University 

Brown University 

University of Denver 

Columbia University 

University of Rochester 

College of William and Mary 

Harvard University 

Stanford University 

University of California 

Franklin College of Indiana 

University of Alabama 

Temple University 

New York University 

University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

Emory University 


| 
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Jefferson, Bernard L. 
Jenkins, W. E. 
Jones, Hazel 
Kennedy, S. L. 
Kennelly, A. E. 
Kick, Charles H. 
King, Georgiana G. 
Laird, Paul E. 


Lapham, John R. 
Lee, Alfred O. 
Lesh, John A. 
Lineback, Paul E. 
Linn, J. W. 
MacDonald, William 
*MacDougall, Robert 
McFadden, John H. 
McLaughlin, George E. 
McWhood, Leonard B. 
Mann, Edwin W. 
Marckwardt, Otto C. 
Mason, Thomas E. 
Meroney, William F. 
Mitchell, Grover I. 
Morrell, H. Philbrook 
Mueller, Henry R. 
Newdick, Robert S. 
Nichols, Edward W. 
Noé, Adolf C. 
Owens, David F. 
Pack, Frederick J. 
Parish, John C. 
Pearson, Alfred J. 
Petersen, Walter 
Piper, E. F. 
Pollard, Robert T. 
Powell, Esther 
*Price, I. M. 
*Richardson, E. C. 
Rico-y-Fraga, Federico 
Rogers, J. H. 
Ryan, William T. 
*Schaffner, Eugenie W. 
Schaffner, J. H. 
tSeligman, E. R. A. 
Shaw, Charles F. 


(English) 

(English) 

(Physical Education) 
(Speech) 

(Electrical Engineering) 
(Animal Husbandry) 
(Art) 

(Chemistry) 


(Civil Engineering) 
(Modern Languages) 
(Economics) 
(Medicine) 

(English) 


(Psychology) 
(Psychology) 
(Industrial Education) 
(Music) 

(Chemistry) 
(English) 
(Mathematics) 
(Sociology) 
(Engineering) 
(Sociology) 

(History) 

(English) 

(Classics) 

(German) 

(Finance) 

(Geology) 

(History) 

(English) 

(Philology) 

(English) 

(Oriental Studies) 
(Social Work) 
(Oriental Languages) 
(Librarian) 
(Romance Languages) 
(Economics) 
(Electrical Engineering) 
(Music) 

(Botany) 

(Political Science) 
(Agriculture) 


University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Northwestern University 
Syracuse University 
Harvard University 
Colorado State College 
Bryn Mawr College 
Oklahoma State Teachers Col- 
lege 
George Washington University 
University of Michigan 
Temple University 
Emory University 
University of Chicago 
New York, N. Y. 
New York University 
University of Pittsburgh 
Ohio University 
Dartmouth College 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Wayne University 
Purdue University 
Baylor University 
Grove City College 
St. Lawrence University 
Muhlenberg College 
Ohio State University 
Dalhousie University 
University of Chicago 
Drake University 
University of Utah 
University of California (L. A.) 
Drake University 
University of Chicago 
State University of Iowa 
University of Washington 
Boston University 
University of Chicago 
Princeton University 
The City College (New York) 
Yale University 
University of Minnesota 
Louisiana State University 
Ohio State University 
Columbia University 
University of California 
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Smith, Robert S. (Biblical Literature) 
Sommerfeld, Martin (German) 
Soule, Justus F. (Classics) 
Stromberg, Eugene T. (Sociology) 
Stump, George (Music) 
Taaffe, James A. (English) 
Tarr, F. Courtney (Modern Languages) 
Trautman, W. D. (German) 
Van Winkle, Cortland (English) 
Warfield, George A. (Economics) 
tWashburn, Margaret F. (Psychology) 
Whipple, Thomas K. (English) 
Whitney, George T. (Philosophy) 
Williams, John M. (English) 
Wilson, E. B. (Zoology) 
tWilson, H. V. (Zoology) 


* Charter Member. 


Yale University 

Queens College 

University of Wyoming 
University of Oregon 
University of Idaho 
Fordham University 
Princeton University 
Western Reserve University 
Smith College 

University of Denver 
Vassar College 

University of California 
Princeton University 
Boston University 
Columbia University 
University of North Carolina 


+ Charter Member and Past Member of the Council. 
¢t Charter Member and Past President of the Association. 
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Record of Membership for 1939 


14,595 


Resignations 
Memberships lapsed 1,238 


13,357 
Reinstated 213 


Elections: Active 
1,760 


Total January 1, 1940 15,330 


Members in 550 Institutions: 


14,476 


Other Active Members 424 
Other Junior Members 175 
Associate Members 186 
Honorary Members 69 


Total January 1, 1940 15,330 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and 
universities this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those connected 
with the research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching 
or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or 
who are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are 
unknown; (2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because work has become 
“wholly or mainly administrative,” are transferred with the approval of the 
Council to Associate membership; (4) Honorary Members: this group is closed 
by an amendment of the Constitution establishing an Emeritus class. Emeritus 
Members are included under their institutions (or in the group of Other Active 
Members). 


Membership January 1, 
102 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to a// college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions, including graduate students, graduate 
assistants, and instructors. The list of eligible institutions is based 
primarily on the accredited lists of the regional accrediting agencies 
subject to modification by action of the Association. Election to 
membership is by the Committee on Admission of Members follow- 
ing nomination by one Active Member of the Association who need 
not be on the faculty of the same institution as the nominee. 
Election can not take place until thirty days after the nomination 
is published in the Bulletin. Nomination forms, circulars of infor- 
mation, and other information concerning the Association may be 
procured by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active Member, it is necessary to 
hold a position of teaching or research with the rank of instructor 
or higher in an eligible institution and be devoting at least half 
time to teaching or research. Annual dues are $4.00, including 
subscription to the Bulletin. 

(b) Senior Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription of the Budletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate Members include those members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their 
work has become primarily administrative, are transferred to the 
Associate list with the approval of the Council. Annual dues are 
$3.00, including subscription to the Budletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership. 
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Emeritus members pay no dues but may if they desire receive the 
Bulletin, at $1.00 a year. 

(e) Life sr ergon The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate Members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. This includes a life subscription to the Bu/letin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 407 nominations for Active membership and 17 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Sec- 
retary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admission of Members if received within thirty 
days after this publication. The Council of the Association has 
ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is 
to bring to the attention of the Committee any question concern- 
ing the technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Akron, Hjalmer W. Distad, George R. Hilton, Warren W. 
Leigh; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Charles S. Davis, Earle L. Rauber, 
Laban C. Smith; University of Alabama, Ellwood W. Senderling, Ray H. 
Simpson, Kimball Wiles; University of Alaska, Lester Dawson; University of 
Arkansas, Thomas W. Finney, Richard B. Johnson, Galen B. Price, Jr.; 
Ashland College, May P. Andrews, Russell V. Bollinger, Leslie Lindower, 
Clara W. Miller, Thelma E. Slack, Emmet C. Stopher, Jr., Helen Vanosdall, 
Thomas Vanosdall; Atlanta University, Halson V. Eagleson, William B. Geter; 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Harold W. Batchelor, J. H. Stellwagen; Baylor 
University, B. Reid Clanton, Robert G. Deupree, Eugene A. Heimann, Ira H. 
Horton; Berea College, Agnes M. Aspnes, William J. Baird, Rolf E. Hovey, 
Celia H. Kysela; Boston University, John H. Judge; Bryn Mawr College, 
Thomas R. S. Broughton, Martha Cox, William Doyle, Katharine E. Mc- 
Bride, Jane M. Oppenheimer; Catholic University of America, Monica 


— 
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Lyman, Walter J. Marx; Central Y. M. C. A. College, James E. Davis, Tarini 
P. Sinha, Martin Weinbaum, Orval Yarger; University of Chicago, Leland C. 
DeVinney, Edward Shils; University of Cincinnati, Emily H. Jones, Fred 
O’Flaherty, Harry G. Schrickel; The City College (New York), Martin A. 
Paul; The City College (Commerce Center), Earl F. Beach, Kenneth F. 
Damon, Ralph H. Hess, Gorham D. Sanderson, Emanuel Saxe, Robert E. 
Schneider, Francis J. Thompson, Albert C. F. Westphal; Colgate University, 
George E. Schlesser; University of Colorado, Percy S. Fritz, Anna W. Wil- 
liams; University of Delaware, Louis W. Struve; Denison University, Helen 
Barr, Lynde C. Steckle; University of Denver, Thompson G. Marsh; Uni- 
versity of Detroit, José E. Espinosa, William K. Joyce, Reinhold Hoffmann, 
Rainer Zangerl; Drake University, Genevieve Koester; Duke University, Paul 
M. A. Linebarger, John D. Watson; Elmhurst College, C. C. Arends, Pearl L. 
Robertson, Robert A. Wagoner; Emory University, Clyde Pettus; Evansville 
College, Floyd E. Beghtel, Gaylord H. Browne, Alfred B. Cope, Wahnita 
DeLong, Ina P. Nichols, Olaf Hovda, Dean Long; College of Pharmacy of 
Ferris Institute, Mary E. Schmidt, Albert Smith; University of Florida, 
Richard A. Carrigan; George Washington University, Burnice H. Jarman; 
Georgia School of Technology, David B. Comer, III; University of Georgia, 
Marie Dumas, Arthur E. Fink, Alfred D. McKellar, Catherine L. Newton, 
Hubert B. Owens, John L. Tison, Jr., Carolyn Vance; Gettysburg College, 
Earl Bowen, Donald Heiges, William K. Sundermeyer; Grinnell College, 
Elbert Smith; Hamline University, Charles F. Kraft; Harvard University, 
Samuel H. Cross, Sidney P. Simpson, James R. Ware; Hastings College, Louis . 
E. Zerbe; Howard College, A. Richard Bliss, Jr.; Howard University, Bernard 
S. Jefferson, James M. Nabrit, Jr.; Hunter College, Leo. A. Aroian, Madeline 
Levin, Henry D. Thompson; Idaho State Normal School (Lewiston), Carolyn 
Silverthorne; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Rex P. Clayton, Ewart 
A. Swinyard; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Eli L. Borkon, 
Mabel Eads; Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), Norma Stelford; 
University of Illinois, Harry W. Anderson; Indiana State Teachers College, 
Hazel Anderson, Fay Griffith, Aloys Sacksteder; Indiana University, Karl W. 
Bookwalter, Mary E. Campbell, Henry H. Remak; Iowa State College, Alvin 
E. Coons, Albert G. Hart, Irvine Linkow, W. H. Pierre, Charles G. Rowe, 
Everett M. Schreck, Roy W. Simonson, Erma A. Smith, Joseph F. Sturm; 
Iowa State Teachers College, Richards C. Osborn; State University of Iowa, 
E. G. Gross, Walter R. Ingram, Henry A. Mattill; John Carroll University, 
George E. Grauel; Johns Hopkins University, Emile Malakis, Charles S. 
Singleton; University of Kansas, Herman B. Chubb, Mabel A. Elliott, Clyde 
K. Hyder, Charles B. Realey, Walter H. Schoewe; University of Kansas City, 
Alfred F. Conard; Kent State University, Donald E. Bangham, Henry M. 
Dater, Mona Fletcher, Weldon M. Williams; University of Kentucky, W. 
Maurice Baker, Howard W. Beers, Amos H. Eblen, Niel Plummer, Willis C. 
Tucker; Kenyon College, Samuel B. Cummings, Jr.; Keuka College, Pauline 
Foster; Lafayette College, William F. Hart; Lehigh University, James L. 
Clifford, Raymond F. Schultz, J. Burke Severs; Lincoln University (Mis- 
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souri), G. Robert Cotton; Loyola University (Illinois), Joseph E. Semrad; 
MacMurray College for Women, Dorothy M. Burrows, Helen Mahany; 
Madison College, Marie L. Boje, Althea L. Johnston, Edwin D. Miller; 
Marshall College, Frederick E. Brown, Marshall W. Dove; University of 
Maryland, Ralph Gallington, Charles E. White; Massachusetts State College, 
Claude C. Neet; Michigan State College, Katherine Hart, Cecil H. Nickle; 
Michigan State Normal College, Hoover H. Jordan; University of Michigan, 
W. Earl Britton, Willard C. Olson; University of Minnesota, Guy L. Bond, 
Walter Cline, Ralph W. Dawson, Harry A. Doeringsfeld, Thor W. Gullickson, 
Milton E. Hahn, Allan Hemingway, Carl Lefevre, Raymond H. Shove, B. 
Frederic Skinner, Wesley W. Spink, Donald Torbert, Alan E. Treloar; Missis- 
sippi State College, Harry C. F. Simrall; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Northeast), Charles W. Martin; Missouri State Teachers College (South- 
east), Hortense Crawford, Burwell Fox; University of Missouri, Claude R. 
Bruner, John A. Cameron, Vedder M. Gilbert, Conrad H. Hammar, Earl A. 
Long, Daniel Mazia, Dorothy V. Nightingale, John D. Ogden, Lloyd E. 
Thomas; Missouri Valley College, William W. Malcolm; University of Mon- 
tana, Marguerite H. Ephron; New Jersey State Teachers College (Mont- 
clair), W. Scott Smith; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Lillian 
M. Kreiner, Clara Levy; New Mexico Normal University, E. Dana Gibson; 
New York University, Herman A. Gray, Otto Halpern, Montgomery H. 
Johnson; Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Sallie Sewell; 
Northwestern University, William R. Bascom, David K. Bruner, Paul D. 
Parker, Lawrence T. Wyly; Ohio University, E. F. MacDonald, R. Drexel 
MacTavish, Douglas W. Oberdorfer, Donald W. Paden, Raymond W. Wild; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, K. Starr Chester, Adlowe 
L. Larson; Municipal University of Omaha, Gilbert W. James, Royce West; 
Oregon State College, Bayard O. Wheeler; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (West Chester), Harry R. Allen, George R. Cressman, Robert B. 
Gordon, Thomas J. S. Heim, Arthur E. Jones, S. Powell Middleton, Kenneth 
C. Slagle, Edward Zimmer, Jr.; University of Pennsylvania, E. Douglass 
Burdick, Otis H. Green; Pomona College, Joseph W. Angell, Elizabeth Kelley; 
University of Rochester, Paul E. Bitgood, William B. Cox, David R. Goddard, 
Ralph W. Helmkamp, Thomas O. Marshall, Jr., Alexander Radomski, Harry A. 
Rositzke, Madeleine de Villéle; St. John’s University, Raymond J. McCall; 
St. Louis University, Walter C. Eberhardt, Felix Giovanelli, Francis L. Har- 
mon, Joseph F. Privitera, Frank Sullivan; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Robert Gorman, Miriam May, George B. Saum; San Francisco State College, 
Edna L. Barney, Robert D. Rowe; Seton Hall College, Mary C. Powers; 
Skidmore College, M. Elmer Hintz; Smith College, Daniel Aaron, Dorothy 
S. Ainsworth, John Duke, Ross L. Finney, Dorothy Fosdick, Madeleine 
Rowse, Elinor Van D. Smith; University of South Dakota, Sarah Lyons; 
Southern Methodist University, John A. Cook, Edward O. Heuse, Gusta B. 
Mance, Claude A. Nichols, Roy R. Ray, H. Wynn Rickey, Ernest C. Webb; 
Springfield College, John D. Brock, Paul Limbert; Swarthmore College, 
Lydia Baer, Herbert Spiegelberg, Kaj A. Strand; Syracuse University, God- 
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frey Ehrlich, Joseph L. Neal, Jr., P. Milton Ruoff, Walter A. Taylor; Temple 
University, G. Gordon Brown, Merrill E. Bush, Gertrude I. Duncan, Maurice 
L. Leitch, Elda Robb, Curtis E. Tuthill, Viola Zullig; University of Tennessee, 
Arthur C. Cole, Jr., Edward Garrison; Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, Roy L. Donahue, R. E. Patterson; Texas State Teachers College 
(East), Sarah Garvin, Joseph K. Johnson; Texas State Teachers College 
(North), Nellie Cleveland; University of Texas, Mozelle S. Allen, E. William 
Doty, Malcolm Forsman, Robert E. Greenwood, Jr., Randall Jarrell, Barnes 
F. Lathrop, Ward Lockwood, R. B. Melton, W. Nelson Peach, Reginald C. 
Reindorp, Edgar T. Ruff, William L. Strauss; University of Toledo, George 
Fuller, Glenn W. Miller; Trinity College, William O. Aydelotte, J. Wendell 
Burger, Howard D. Doolittle; Tufts College, Frederick St. L. Daly, Paul H. 
Flint; University of Tulsa, Edgar A. Albin, Ben G. Henneke, Albert N. Mur- 
ray; Utah State Agricultural College, Don Kirkham; Vanderbilt University, E. 
Guy Rasmussen; Villanova College, William C. A. Henry; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Charles W. Hoilman; Virginia State College for Negroes, 
John McN. Hunter, Preston C. Johnson, Reuben R. McDaniel, Augustus C 
Phillips; Washburn College, Elisabeth D. Van Schaack; Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Alfred W. Wishart; State College of Washington, Robert W. 
Ackerman, Carrie Brown, John S. Carver, Richard B. Heflebower, Winifred 
Julian, Morris S. Knebelman, Thomas E. La Fargue, Henry J. Meyer, Richard 
M. Motley, Harold H. Rhodes, Ruth C. Robbins, Emmett I. Robertson, 
George A. C. Scherer, Virginia Shaw, Everett Webb; Washington University, 
Elmer E. Hilpert; University of Washington, Alfred Jensen; Wells College, 
Emile Benoit-Smullyan, Elsie C. Earle, Victor Hammer, Katherine Heinig, 
Frances L. Kraft, Dorothy Manning, Nicholas Nabokoff, Dorothy Walsh; 
Wesleyan University, M. Gilbert Burford, Richard G. Clarke, Gustave von 
Groschwitz, David Keppel, Albert Mann, James J. O’Leary, Joe W. Peoples, 
Walter C. Shipley, George R. Wendt, Harold S. Wood; West Liberty State 
Teachers College, Clarence R. Hamrick, John T. Walter; Western Reserve 
University, Harold E. Adams, Harold A. Blaine, Robert Chapin, Gerhard E. 
von Glahn, Russell A. Griffin, Herbert Gurnee, Russell A. Huggins, C. William 
Huntley, Marqueta Huyck, Albert C. James, Newbell N. Puckett, Wayne L. 
Townsend; Westminister College (Pennsylvania), H. S. Osgood; Wheaton Col- 
lege (Illinois), C. B. Eavey, Clarence F. Stauffer; Wheaton College (Massachu- 
setts), Martha H. Chandler, Mary-Lee Evans; Municipal University of 
Wichita, Viola McK. Beebe, Byron N. Cooper, William F. Crum, James K. 
Hitt, G. Lawrence Rarick; Willamette University, A. Gale Currey, Mary S. 
Duncan, Constance E. Fowler, Melvin H. Geist, Charles H. Johnson, Richard 
Liebes, Helen MacHirron, A. Howard Maple, Marion Morange, Bernice I. 
Orwig, Robinson Spencer, R. Franklin Thompson, Robert Wilson; College 
of William and Mary (Norfolk Division), Frederick F. Ferguson; Williams 
College, Franklyn B. Van Houten; University of Wyoming, Wilma J. Pugh; 
Xavier University, Joanna Mayer, May Renwald. 
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Junior 


Evansville College, Lucile Springer, Ida Stieler; Iowa State College, Martha 
Ericson; University of Minnesota, Watson Dickerman, Heber Youngken, Jr., 
University of Pennsylvania, Gerald L. Zimmerman; St. Louis University, 
Thomas A. Garrett, Joseph Gates; Syracuse University, M. William Pullen, 
Warren Scobey, Solon W. Stone; University of Texas, Mackie L. Bennett, 
James Tolbert; Not in Accredited University Connection, Agnes I. Allar- 
dyce (M.A., Barnard College), Flushing, N. Y.; Beatrice Jacoby (M.A., 
Columbia University), Flushing, N. Y.; Milton E. Terry Jr. (B.S., Acadia 
University), New Windsor, Md.; Roland L. Warren (Ph.D., Heidelberg 
College), Hempstead, N. Y. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 242 
Active and 60 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


Adelphi College, Francis K. Ballaine, Margaret C. Sand, E. Louise Ware; 
Alabama College, Gordon E. McCloskey; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
John T. Fain, Jr., Murrell O. Robinson; Allegheny College, Hermine Booth; 
University of Arkansas, William C. Askew, Ward McK. Morton; Atlanta 
University, Clarence Bacote, Jesse B. Blayton, Harold E. Finley, Kimuel A. 
Huggins, Crawford B. Lindsay; Ball State Teachers College, May A. Klipple, 
Robert C. Scarf, Grace Woody; Baylor University, Wilton M. Fisher, Mac- 
Donald Fulton; Berea College, Earl Blank, Margaret G. Chapin, Oscar H. 
Gunkler, William A. Hackett, May B. Smith; Boston University, James W. 
Kelley; Bowling Green State University, Albert McH. Hayes; Brooklyn 
College, Joseph D. Elkow; California Institute of Technology, Seeley G. 
Mudd; University of California (Berkeley), John B. Leighly; Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, John F. Lamb; University of Chattanooga, Eleanor 
McGilliard; University of Chicago, Benjamin F. Miller; University of Cin- 
cinnati, Robert A. Kehoe, Thomas J. LeBlanc, Malcolm F. McGregor, Willard 
Machle, Russell N. Speckman; Colgate University, Rest F. Smith, III; 
Columbia University, Arthur W. Pollister; Denison University, George D. 
Morgan, Edward A. Wright; De Paul University, Charles A. Stone; Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Ruth A. Blanshan; Elmhurst College, Paul N. 
Crusius; Emory University, Marion V. Higgins, Evalene P. Jackson; Uni- 
versity of Florida, Norman E. Eliason; Gettysburg College, Parker B. Wag- 
nild; Goucher College, Edmund H. Chapman; Harvard University, Howard 
E. Wilson; Hobart College, Alma D. Buschmann, Thomas 5. K. Scott-Craig; 
Hood College, Margaret Eslinger, Minnie E. Wells; Howard University, 
James Butcher, John Lovell, Jr., Myrtle R. Phillips, Forrest O. Wiggins; 
University of Idaho, Margaret Ritchie; University of Idaho (Southern 
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Branch), Solomon Fishman, Eugene O. Leonard, Nelly Mendham, Edward 
F. Rhodenbaugh, Emmons E. Roscoe, Ivan W. Rowland; Illinois State 
Normal University (Southern), Esther Brenton, Florence A. Wells; Illinois 
State Teachers College (Eastern), Harry L. Metter; Indiana State Teachers 
College, Clarence M. Morgan; Indiana University, Robert Ittner; Iowa State 
College, Harvey Diehl; State University of Iowa, Dean McA. Lierle, Charles 
T. G. Looney, Paul R. Olson; John B. Stetson University, Benson W. Davis, 
Plautus I. Lipsey, Jr.; Kansas State College, Norman C. Webster; Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, Geraldine P. Dilla, Hans J. Morganthau; Kent 
State University, Helen W. Machan; University of Kentucky, Mildred 
Semmons; Kenyon College, John C. Ransom, Edward C. Weist; Keuka 
College, Mae H. Baker, Frank K. Guthrie; Lehigh University, Thomas 
H. Hazlehurst, Robert F. McNerney, Jr., John G. Roberts, Bradford Willard; 
Louisiana State University, Ralph Wickiser, Ervin K. Zingler; Manhattan 
College, Donald J. Carty; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), 
Catherine N. Cook; University of Maryland, Theodore C. Byerly, Allan J. 
Fisher, Charles A. Kirkpatrick, Vernon R. Shirley; Michigan State College, 
Verne A. Freeman; Michigan State Normal College, Robert M. Limpus; 
University of Michigan, Richard C. Fuller, Henry W. Nordmeyer, Nathan 
Sinai; Millsaps College, Ross H. Moore; Mississippi State College, Gordon K. 
Bryan; Mississippi State College for Women, Lucy Banks, Minnie C. Boyd; 
University of Missouri, Russell S. Bauder, Leonard M. Blumenthal, Finis 
O. Duncan, Theodore F. Normann, Ralph H. Peck, David J. Porter, Fred 
M. Uber, Clifford M. Wallis, Samuel G. Wennberg; Monmouth College, 
J. Dales Buchanan; Morningside College, Thomas Canning; University of 
Nevada, John Puffinbarger; New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair), 
Elwyn C. Gage; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Elizabeth 
M. Baldwin, Lois M. French, Alice L. Rice, Marion E. Shea; New Mexico 
Normal University, H. Leigh Ballenger; New Mexico State College, Hildure 
E. Anderson, Carl G. Howard, John C. Overpeck; New York University, 
Robert Chambers; North Carolina Teachers College (East), Arthur D. 
Frank; Northwestern University, J. Lyndon Shanley; Notre Dame College, 
Elizabeth Seliskar; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, William 
H. Sewell; Oklahoma College for Women, A. T. Flint; University of Okla- 
homa, Maurine Bowling, Katherine Culbert, Grace N. Davis, Herschel 
Elarth, Helen Gregory, R. Boyd Gunning, John T. Hefley, Henry L. Kamp- 
hoefner, Martin Shockley, Joe E. Smay, Charles C. Walcutt; Municipal 
University of Omaha, Lloyd M. Bradfield, Ruth Diamond, James M. Earl, 
Lyman H. Harris, Jr., Gertrude Kincaide, Robert F. Lane, Raymond J. 
Maxwell, Shepherd L. Witman, Frances E. Wood, Mary P. Young; Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Ruth Moorhead; Pennsylvania State College, 
Amos E. Neyhart; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Mansfield), 
George S. Howard; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester), 
Leone E. Broadhead; University of Pittsburgh, Lee M. Thurston; Purdue 
University, Alson H. Bailey, Lovick G. Black, Stanley Bolks, Carey W. 
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Carrick, Karleton W. Crain, Marvin W. DeJonge, Reginald H. Downing, 
Albert E. Heins, Howard K. Hughes, Harold F. S. Jonah, M. Wiles Keller, 
Earl L. Klinger, Paul E. Lull, Glen T. Miller, Cecilia Schuck, Aubrey H. 
Smith, Merritt S. Webster; Rosary College, Paul Kozelka; San Francisco 
State College, Elias T. Arnesen, Leonard Ascher, Hugh C. Baker, Edward E. 
Cassady, Floyd A. Cave, Roy Cave, Olive T. Cowell, Frank L. Fenton, 
Ruth Fleming, Walter Hacker, Stanley W. Morse, DeCalvus W. Simonson, 
Theodore E. Treutlein; Scripps College, Mary B. Eyre, Ruth George; Skid- 
more College, Alice B. Eaton; Smith College, Richard B. Ballou, Katherine 
R. Whitmore, Ruth Young; Swarthmore College, Avery F. Blake, William 
C. Elmore, Samuel C. Palmer, Virginia Rath; Temple University, G. H. 
Heineman; University of Tennessee, James D. Brew, George M. Cameron, 
Ellwood QO. Dille, Edgar D. Eaves, Alexander T. Edelmann, William B. 
Jones, Jr., Druzilla C. Kent, W. Parker Mauldin, Arthur H. Moser, Alvin 
H. Nielsen, Louis F. Peck, William G. Pollard, R. A. Purviance, Barton 
C. V. Ressler, Roy R. Sullivan; Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, Howard E. Golden; Texas Technological College, Sannie Callan, 
Joseph B. Cowan, Frances Whatley; University of Texas, Curtis J. Alderson, 
Stuart A. MacCorkle, Albert M. Olsen, Charles A. Orr; Tufts College, 
Albert E. Irving; Tulane University, Herbert J. Schattenberg; University 
of Tulsa, Mamie E. Gorman, Carl F. Rust; University of Vermont, George 
H. Nicholson; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Albert H. Cooper, Benjamin O. 
Miller; University of Washington, Ray Heffner, Curtis C. D. Vail; Wayne 
University, G. Flint Purdy; Whitworth College, LaVerne K. Bowersox, 
John A. Carlson, Anna J. Carrel, James W. Countermine, Winifred Hopkins, 
Isabelle McLeod; Williams College, Albert B. Franklin; University of Wis- 
consin, May S. Reynolds. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Alaska, Everett R. Erickson; George Washington Univer- 
sity, Robert C. Armstrong; University of Illinois, H. Fabian Underhill; In- 
diana University, Melvin L. Anshen; University of Michigan, William P. 
Halstead; University of Santo Tomas, Felipe B. Ollada; Skidmore College, 
H. Stephen Schultz. 


Junior 


Allegheny College, Blair Hanson; Berea College, Luther M. Ambrose, 
Albert O. Dekker, Alfred J. Henderson, Marian Kingman; Boston University, 
John J. Donna; Brown University, Irwin M. Tobin; The Citadel, Marion 
Clough; Colgate University, Donald L. Foley, Thomas M. lIiams, Eldredge 
C. Pier; University of Delaware, Lawrence Healey; DePauw University, Paul 
J. Carter, Jr.; Elmhurst College, Harold J. Belgum; Hastings College, G. W. 
Lindberg; Hobart College, William C. Bradbury, Jr., Benjamin R. Twiss; 
Hood College, Mary Whitman; University of Idaho, Chandler Bragdon, 
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Bernard Dimsdale; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Gordon A. 
Wolf; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Wilbur C. McDaniel, 
George H. Watson; University of Kansas City, Frank U. Pohlenz, Lela M. 
Rahe; Lake Forest College, Willard A. Smith; University of Maryland, 
Roger M. Bellows, John C. Mullin, John C. Ward; University of Missouri, 
Elbert B. Donahue; New Mexico State College, F. Homer Bailey, David 
L. Campa, Rudyard M. Cook, Jefferson L. Flowers, Elizabeth Lanham, E. 
Cooper Smith, Charles C. Yeager; University of Oklahoma, Harold K. Bone, 
Goldia D. Cooksey, Orie J. Eigsti, C. G. Lalicker; Phillips University, Lau- 
rence E. Tomlinson; Purdue University, Thomas J. Herrick, Darrell R. 
Shreve; Scripps College, Holcombe M. Austin, Georges Dumontet; Skid- 
more College, Jennie Lush; University of Tennessee, Katharine Way; 
Texas Technological College, Fred Griffin, J. Arnold Walter; University of 
Texas, H. Haines Turner; University of Tulsa, Nels Bailkey, Mary C. Wil- 
liams; Washington and Jefferson College, Richard R. Werry; Westminster 
College (Pennsylvania), Albert George, McCrea Hazlett, Franklin Shaw; 
Whitworth College, Paul V. Gustafson, Duane Robinson; Not in Accredited 
University Connection, Lester W. Roubey (Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University), 
New Windsor, Md. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and teachers by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no 
responsibility for maintaining a register or for making 
a selection among applicants. It is optional with the 
appointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested should send their letters of 
application to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Economics: Assistant Professor, man not older than 36 to 39, Ph.D. 
in Economics, some teaching experience. To teach two sections each 
semester of sophomore Economics Principles and two advanced courses 
(fall semester, Public Finance and Comparative Economic Systems; 
spring semester, Business Cycles and International Economic Rela- 
tions). Appointment September 1, 1940; beginning salary, $2000. 
College is branch of University of Texas. Submit detailed applica- 
tion to Professor T. E. Morris, College of Mines and Metallurgy, El 
Paso, Texas. 

Botany: Instructor, man, 24°36, Ph.D. Subjects to be taught: general 
botany, microtechnic, dendrology, bacteriology, plant histology, and 
general zoology. Experience: assistance in graduate school. Posi- 
tion calls for Vateaiet whose major work was in botany but with con- 
siderable work in zoology. Salary, $1800-$2200. Appointment be- 
ginning September, 1940. V 1099 


Teachers Available 


Accounting: Man, 39, single, M.B.A., C.P.A. (Ohio), § years’ practical 
experience, 10 years’ teaching experience. Now employed. Desires 
summer term (1940) appointment in mid-west or western college or 
university. A 1699 

Biology, Botany, Bacteriology; have taught Zoology, Visual Instruction. 
Man, 44, married, M.Sc. Working for Ph.D. 14 years’ experience as 
college teacher; also high school and elementary experience. Desires 
position in university or small college of good standing. A 1700 

Biology, Zoology, Science Education: Man, 36, married. Graduate 
study, Columbia. Research Fellow, Ph.D., Cornell University. Wide 
experience with state science curricula. Member, California Cur- 
riculum Committee. Author, State publications. Public school teach- 

ing ; years. College teaching 8 years. Employed, desired position as 

head of college bio department, or professor of science education 

in a university. Prefer eastern location. Available June, 1940. 

1701 
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ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Botany: Man, 38, married, Catholic. Ph.D., pupil of Hans Molisch. 
Former professor at the Hochschule fuer Bodenkultur, Vienna. Name 
and address may be secured from George Boas, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Economics: Man, 38, married, Ph.D. Illinois. 8 years’ college teach- 
ing, 8 years’ industrial experience and social work. Special field: 

gs Lae Consumption. Other interests: Economic Reform, La- 

bor. Desires change to large college or university with some op- 
portunity for specialization and research, preferably north central 

oreast. Available June or September. A 1702 


Education and Psychology: Man, 57, married, Ph.D. Wisconsin, 10 
years’ experience as teacher, elementary and secondary school princi- 
pal, superintendent; 13 years’ experience college and university teach- 
ing, 8 years as head of department. Very successful as Director 
Teacher Placement Bureau. Desires position in University or Teachers 
College. Available immediately and for summer school. A 1703 

Educational Psychology: Woman, 47, single, completed course work 
for Ph.D. degree 1939. Teaching experience: elementary school 
principal; supervisor elementary school; critic and demonstration 
teacher for all grades; Associate Professor Education 10 years. Now 
employed in large college but desires change. Available ji une, ,, 940. 

1704 

English: Man, 2% single, Doctorate, Sorbonne, University of Paris, 
rance; A. B., Michigan. Studied at Universities of Basel, Switzer- 
land, and London, England. Travel, residence in France, Switzer- 


land, Italy, Belgium, Germany, Holland, England. Poetry, prose book 
publications. ow ag teaching English, American, Com- 


parative Literatures in Mid-Western college. Seeks position in an 
eastern institution. A 1705 
English: Man, 41, Ph.D., Michigan, January, 1940. 13 years of varied 
college experience. Publications and research. A 1706 
English: Man, 35, married, Ph.D. Harvard, Phi Beta Kappa. Six 
poms of university experience. Now employed, but desires for Septem- 
er assistant on mas * with future in an Eastern or Midwestern 
college. Publications. Excellent recommendations. A 1707 
English: Woman, 36, Ph.D. Virginia, Phi Beta Kapa, Kapa Delta Pi, 
9 years’ college teaching, 2 years’ secondary school. Employed; wants 
change. A 1708 
French: Summer session position desired by Princeton instructor in 
French. American, Ph.D., graduate study and residence in France, 
research especially in nineteenth century, Phi Beta Kappa. A 1709 
Geography: Man, 38, married. Ph.D. California. Nine years’ uni- 
versity teaching experience. Publications in geography and ome 
Interested in teaching elementary courses as well as advanced work. 
Available August, 1940. A 1710 
German-Spanish: Man, 53 married. Ph.D. expected June, 1940. 
Fluent in German and Spanish. Ten years’ experience in college. 
Available from June, 1940. Now teaching, desires change. A 1711 
History: Man, 33, Ph.D., 9 years’ college teaching experience. Can 
also teach Classes and italian. Now engaged in further study and 
writing. A 1712 
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History, Ancient, Medieval, Intellectual: Man, Ph.D. Chicago. Re- 
tiring by rigid age rule, 65, after 35 years of college and university 
teaching. Extensive European travel and study. Publications, books 
and articles in the Ancient field. Texts widely used in leading colleges 
and universities. Available in September for part-time college or 
university teaching. A 1713 

History, European or English: Man, 40, married, Ph.D. 1929; 13 years’ 
university experience; research and travel abroad; pub er 

1714 

Invertebrate Zoology, Zoology: Man, 37, married, Ph.D., 10 years’ 
college teaching experience, 3 summers of marine laboratory teaching. 
Papers in invertebrate zoology. Desires to teach in university or 
liberal arts college. Invertebrate zoology, zoology, ecology. Now 
teaching. A 1715 

Philosophy: Man, Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi. Now 
employed but desires position in a state university or a liberal insti- 
tution. Majorinterestsinclude: History of Philosophy, Metaphysics, 
History of Religions, Philosophy of Religion, and Epistemology. 7 
years’ experience. A 1716 

Philosophy: Man, 26, married, Ph.D., post-graduate research in Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Publications. Two years’ experience as full-time 
instructor. Now steadily employed, but desires change or summer 
school position. A 1717 

Portuguese, Spanish, Pan American Relations (commercial, as well as 
literary): University and teachers college experience; foreign study 
and travel; publications; available June, 1940. A 1718 

Sociology: Man, 45, married, Ph.D. Chicago. Experienced in social 
sciences and trained in psychology and education. Now ies 3 

1719 

Sociology: Man, 50, married, Ph.D., extensive travel in America and 
Europe. Eighteen years’ experience college teaching, now head de- 
partment of social science Mid-Western teachers’ college. Experienced 
teacher of history, political science and economics. Desires position 
in western college or university. Now teaching courses in sciclogy. 

1720 

Spanish, Mexican Literature: Woman, Ph.D. Twelve years’ college 
experience. Research fellow. Travel and research in Mexico and 
Cuba. Publications in preparation. Employed, desires change. 
Summer positions desired. Other interests: French, Provengal, 
Linguistics. A 1721 


